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LONDON, JANUARY 1, 1846. 





ILLUSTRATED TOUR 
IN THE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


In the various articles we have devoted to the 
subject of “THe ,MEeRCANTILE VALUE OF THE 
Five Arts,” it has been one of our objects to 
show that Englishmen are not naturally inferior 
to their manufacturing rivals on the. Continent, 
either in taste for appreciating, or in talent for 
putting into practical execution, the best results 
of ARTISTIC DESIGN. While we found much to 
condemn, or rather to lament, in the past, we saw 
much to give us abundant hope in the future. 
One reason of French superiority in design was 
sufficiently notorious: in France the cultivation of 
the national taste has been an object on which 
successive governments have steadily fixed their 
attention; while in England, until within the last 
few years, the masses were jealously excluded 
from those collections where the perception of 
beauty in colours, and harmony in proportions, can 
be best formed and trained. In France, schools 
of design are ancient Institutions: in England, 
they are the growth of yesterday. Let us once 
clearly understand that we have started on the 
race of improvement with great and serious dis- 
advantages against us, and we shall be more 
cheered by the contemplation of what has been 
already achieved than we have been disheartened 
by previous failures. 

Let us, then, first, remark that the evidences of 
improvement are everywhere around us. This has 
been, not unjustly, called “the iron age,” for that 
metal has displaced other materials in houses, 
ships, and decorations. Can any man doubt the 

rfection to which castings in iron have been 
brought who stops to look for a moment through 
the windows of our warehouses for hardware tt 
has been said, that the praise for this improvement 
must be assigned to chemistry, which in taught 


‘ . > ‘ —the h ist, 
us means of increasing the purity, the ductility, | result must be sought to be obtained: the manu- | are, plenty of Gitanene ts pron t dog ister 
and what we may call the adaptiveness, of that | facturers must not only feel a general interest in all the credit which the former eutirely 
metal; but, in truth, Science only responded to | Art, but they must make artistic principle a li lost. this, it will be a very essential part 
the appeal of Art; the metallurgist sought be- | element in their business. They must of our duty to expose any such scandalous tricks; avd 
cause the designer r uired; when the want was | every advance made in Art as the oune = a wnat Sogeet oo a Be Ber yg eagee wef 
created, ingenuity received the impulse that urged | new source of wealth to themselves. Political | Without protection, it would be vain to fez im- 
it on to supply the void. In the fictile arts the | economy teaches us that value accrues to objects provement. No man will continue to produce that which 
tendency of beauty of form to stimulate inven- | when they are rendered desirable; but articles can | is to be a means of profit to those who encounter no 
tion in the search for perfect materials to embody | be rendered desirable ag well by their beauty as by | risk, anf incur no expense, in the production. As well 
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material. There has not yet been time for that | level all the old advan of position. Manu — camel eis on ae. we ou the 
: . , ve some on su ; butt 
reat national boon, the remission of the excise | facturers must therefore prepared for a more | length to which this Introduction has been already carried 
Futies on glass, to have become appreciable; but | intense competition than they have yet had to | compels us to postpone them. We shall, ere long, how- 
the march onwards has commenced; although | encounter, and must array themselves for the | ¢¥¢t, supply 4 history of the measure—com it with 
perfection is still distant—if perfection an 8 le. The most emphatic warning—and the ace ng pote ee ae a oe 
said to be attainable in any human pursuit. The | most direct encouragement—to the British manu- | iy¢ impediments in the way here—impediments so serious 
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shape of printed patterns, which one might sup- | Heideloff.” than it can now receive. 





se to have been derived from the fashions of 
New Zealand; but the great majority of those of 
the last season deserve to be signalized as elegant 
and artistic. To the Sy improvements intro- 
duced into brass, for all purposes of utility or de- 
coration, we shall presently refer. 

We have strenuously endeavoured to impress 
on the minds of our readers, that to give British 
productions MERCANTILE VALUE by the agency of 
the Fine Arts, is not only a national object, but 
an object which requires for its attainment com- 
bined national efforts. Every one branch of in- 
dustry is interested and implicated in the artistic 
as well as in the mercantile, improvement of all 
the rest. Perversity of taste remaining anywhere, 
works out long results of injury; while a beau- 
tiful invention in any form of production suggests 
conceptions of beauty for a vast variety of other 
productions.* 

We must convert our manufacturers into a 
living Art-Union. This journal, since its first es- 
tablishment—while it has never neglected the 
higher questions of Art, and has chronicled the 
progress of English sculpture, painting, and en- 
graving—has gone deeply into the more extensive 
question of DESIGN IN MANUFACTURE, which had 
not previously been touched in any periodical work. 
We can say, with pardonable self-gratification, that 
we know we have done good; and, if disposed to 
yield to the impulse of vanity, we could show 
many letters from various manufacturing districts 
acknowledging the advantages they have derived 
from our suggestions. The accounts we published 
of the Parisian Exposition last year, and of the 
partial display of British manufactures at Covent- 
Garden in the course of the past summer, have, we 
know, been successful incentives to invention and 
improvement in localities the most distant, and 
branches of manufacture the most diversified. But 
these reminiscences, however ifying, are only 
incentives to fresh exertion. at we have done 
only serves to show the vastness and importance 
of what remains todo. We, therefore, propose to 
make A BRIEF TOUR THROUGH SOME OF THE MA- 
NUFACTURING DISTRICTS — particularly those in 
which mechanical production has the most obvious 
connexion with artistic design—both to record the 
progress that has been e, and to discover the 
probable course which more extended develop- 
ment will take. The law of prosperity in manu- 
factures—so far as experience has enabled us to 
ascertain a law—has been continuance of cee 
Mechanical improvements have kept following 
each other in rapid and unbroken succession: the 
machinery that is ten years old is already deemed 
out of date. We look forward with confidence to 
similar ssion in the Arts of Design. We 
trust that the next decennial period of manufac- 
turing history will exhibit as great an advance in 
beauty of production as the last has in facility of 
production, We trust that el ee will go hand 
in hand with abundance, and the artist will 
adorn while the MECHANICIAN facilitates. But this 








facturer, came from the Prime Minister, in the 
following brief passage of a memorable speech :— 


“Every steam-boat and railroad-—all the facilities of in- 
tercourse—are operating as bounties upon skill and intelli- 
gence. They are shortening the distance between pro- 
ducer and consumer, and it is not safe for you to remain 
behind hand; for, depend upon it, if you are inferior in 
point of skill, intelligence, and general knowledge, to the 
manufacturers of and producers of other districts, those 
increased facilities of intercourse, to which I am referring, 
will transfer the demand from you to others.” 


We have thought it right to make these obser- 
vations as introductory to our Tour, to show that 
we have attentively considered the magnitude 
and importance of the subject we have undertaken 
to discuss. We trust that the manufacturers will 
become impressed with a’ sense of its extent and 
value, Hitherto, the Arts of Design in this country 
have wanted a record; we have undertaken to 
supply the deficiency—convinced that an artistic 
record not only retains the past, but throws light 
on the future. 

The period is peculiarly auspicious for our pur- 

se: not alone because of the almost universal 

esire, on the part of manufacturers, for that 
knowledge which is, in all ways, advantageous ; but 
because a recent Act of the Legislature, which ena- 
bles them, by REGISTERING, to acquire a property 
in their designs, justifies PUBLICITY, and recom- 
mends it as the surest way of obtaining the recom- 
pense for which they think and labour.* 

Our Tour has been already so far made as to 
have manifested that our plan will receive the cor- 
dial support of the manufacturers; they have, 
almost without exception, entered into this pro- 
ject warmly ; affording us all possible facilities for 
effectually working it out. Upon such a result we 
had, indeed, calculated; for it will be at once ob- 
vious—first, that they need such a channel of com- 
munication with the public—next, that it cannot 
fail to advance their interests—and next—we trust 
it will not be presumptuous to add—that we 
have proved the right to confidence, as arising out 
of established character. In connecting the Arts 
of Design, as applied to manufactures, with the 
higher Arts—the Fine Arts—and in promoting 





* We have found, indeed, some manufacturers hesitat- 
ing to’give to their improvements, under the im- 
ression t may then be with greater 

y. Wehum think this idea to be erroneous. The 
least scrupulous in dealing with their neighbours’ goods 
will avoid the appropriation of that which ‘‘all the world 
knows” to belong to another. If an unprincipled “maker” 
desires to borrow an idea from a more skilful manufac- 


turer, he can a access to his uctions. But 
he will surely be d to do this evil thing when 
all who see it will be to exclaim —* it is stolen !”"— 


hav fren an engraving of the object, or one 

wile it was evidently s ted. No rogue will walk 
the streets dressed in a coat which contains the name and 
address of the rightful owner. Hitherto, when objects 
were copied, it was very difficult—except to those imme- 
diately concerned— rmine as to whom they ac- 
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intercourse and closer relationship between the 
ARTIST and the MANUFACTURER —we conceive we 
are rendering essential service to both. 

But our task would be vain, and our labours use- 
less, if we were not to calculate on PUBLIC SUP- 
rout; on this we do calculate; our principal 
hope—and to its realization our labours will be 
continually devoted—is to aid in improving the 
general taste, and to show where objects, which 
are in true taste and of assured excellence, are 
produced, and may be procured. This purpose 
will be achieved, principally, by exhibiting actual 
copies—engravings—of the several articles de- 
scribed, al by pointing attention to the Facto- 
ries in which they are fabricated. 

So much seemed necessary as an introduction 
to our Tour; which we commence with 


BIRMINGHAM : 
FIRST DIVISION. 

It is a popular error that Birmingham is the 
great iron foundry of England ; very little iron is 
manufactured there ; although in the large towns 
adjacent, Dudley, Wolverhampton, &c. the “dark 
ore,” which principally sustains the supremacy of 
Great Britain, is fused, for the factories which are to 
give it forms. The quantity of iron used in Bir- 
mingham is comparatively small—its rival, Sheffield, 
absorbs a far greater quantity—in the working of 
brass, however, and its numerous ramifications, 
Birmingham has long excelled, and in the various 

roductions hence arising, continues to retain its 
‘ame. Old Leland, indeed, tells us in his quaint 
style, that in his time, there were “‘many smiths 
in the town, that make knives and cutting tools, 
loriners, that make bittes, and a great many nay- 
lors.”” When this distinction ceased, the craft of 
smiths and naylors was transferred to Sheffield, 
and the brass and plated manufacturers obtained a 
* footing” in Birmingham, we have no assured 
data to determine ; neither is the inquiry germane 
to the matter in hand. The locality was admirably 
suited for workmen in iron and brass ;—chiefly be- 
cause of its natural productions, not of coal only, 
but of clay and _- materials of indispensable 
importance in the effective and successful pursuit 
of occupations of which we treat. Early in the last 
century, Mathew Bolton, the partner of the renown- 
ed James Watt, canal around him crafts- 


men of skill and ingenuity, and, without doubt, | 


founded one of the earliest manufactures, possess- 
ing any pretensions to taste in the productions of 
the workshop. Yet an examination of the various 
models which still exist in the establishment of 
which this great man was formerly the head, will 
afford conclusive proof that we are far in advance 
of our forefathers in ornamental fabrications. 
Still, it is sufficiently notorious that gross and 
glaring absurdities are daily perpetrated in Bir- 
mingham, under the pretence of being “ orna- 
mental designs ;"’ it will be occasionally our duty 
to refer to these evils, although our business will 
be cheifly with the improvements that have been 
recently introduced into the external forms of 
articles here manufactured. It is certain, then, 


that a better state of things has commenced: | 
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| passed to the chaser or repairer, who, by means of 
| a series of little punches and chisels, cuts away any 
rough portions of metal which may accidentally 
‘have adhered to the wax in its removal from the 
sand, and gives that peculiarly matted, or dead gold 
appearance, which contrasts in the finished article 
so admirably with the burnished prominent parts. 
We have deemed it necessary to state so much, 
‘that the reader may perceive the importance of 
‘thoroughly artistic education to our modellers and 
designers. A glance will sufficiently show that 
‘all the care of moulder, chaser, repairer, or work- 
|men who finish the article, can never make amends 
for defective design; and prove, beyond contro- 
iversy, that the wisest manufacturer is he who 
summons to his aid men of skill, who will 
advance his interests more and more the nearer 
they approach the character of artists. 
In the training of a modeller it is rare that 
‘sufficient attention is paid to the education of 
the senses—particularly that of touch. Many per- 
sons suppose that delicacy of manipulation is only 
to be acquired by practice, and that no special in- 
struction is necessary for the purpose. But they 
forget that practice may confirm bad habits as well 
|as form good habits. Our schools of design are par- 
ticularly valuable in developing manua dexterity 
on fixed principles. There is no greater evil than 
looking on manipulation as “a knack,” acquired 
‘by nature or some fortunate accident; it is ever 
| the result of careful training, and it is only perfect 
'when the education of the fingers is -held subser- 
| vient to the education of the eye. 


Now, mere copying, is not an education of the | 


‘eye; the sight must be taught to act as the guide 
(to conception rather than execution. For this 
purpose a modeller should not confine his studies 
to any single branch of design ; he should habitu- 
ate himself to considering the effects of every pat- 
| tern in different materials and articles. Above all 
| things, he should be taught that his principles are 
'to be sought, and can only be found, in the very 
| highest art. He should learn to believe that it was 
| for his instruction the sculptor wrought, the painter 
| gave life to the canvas, and the architect erected 
edifices, with fame extending beyond their dura- 
tion. ‘The modeller must, in mental power, be 
| raised to the level of the designer, and must emu- 
‘late him, not only in artistic skill, but in range of 
| information, 
In the course of our introductory remarks we 
| have observed, that among other circumstances 
| which have contributed to improve Design in Manu- 
factures, may be classed modern discoveries in 
Science. It would be easy to show, for example, 
that the introduction of gas into our dwellings has 
had a very important and beneficial influence upon 
Birmingham manufactures — the natural result 
pouns been considerable improvement in the forms 
introduced into lustres, pendents, and so forth. 
Let us, for a moment, call to mind the palmy days 





> | 


various circumstances are ceatributing to forward | 


it—these we shall explain and comment upon else- 
where, and at length. 

Few persons are aware of the number of hands 
through which a piece of ornamental metal-work 
has to pass before it comes into the possession of 
“the consumer ;" still fewer are conscious that all 
the faults that may be urged against it are attri- 
butable to the modeller or designer :—he is, in fact, 
the creator of the article, be it chandelier, lamp- 


stand, plated candlestick, or richly set gem. That | 


the reader may more clearly understand the process 
by which a piece of metal-work is produced, we de- 


mand his attention for a brief space. When it is de- | 


cided that an article for a certain purpose is need- 
ed, the designer is called in, and informed as to the 
nature of what is required; he immediately sets 
to work, and produces a sketch or drawing; this is 
carefully examined, and subjected to onal altera- 
tions as may be considered improvements; he 


then perfects his drawing ; the aid of the model- | 
ler is next demanded ; and he, having studied the | 
paper sketch, models it in wax—a material chosen | 


beause of its facility for working, and the ease 
with which any part of the model may be altered 
or amended. Once modelled, it passes into the 
hands of the moulder, who, by his process, pro- 
duces a fac-simile of the wax model ; this again is 
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|0f the old “ Liverpool lamp,” from which issued 
‘thick and heavy smoke, conveying a foul effluvia— 
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and couple this annoyance with that which met the 
eye in an unsightly and ungainly shape, suspended 
from the ceiling of a fashionable shop or place of 
public resort ;—and contrast this object with the 
“‘ fittings” now in general use. That there may be 
no mistaking the matter, we append an engraving 
of one, long “ fashionable,” and of which tens of 
thousands were sold annually. 

To pursue the subject: not many years ago the 
house-bell was hung in primitive fashion ; beauti- 
ful cornices were defaced by unseemly wires cross- 
ing them in all directions ; uncouth cranks pro- 
jected from all corners; while “pulls,” often of 

eavy embroidered work, extended from the ceiling 
to the skirting, terminated by handles which out- 
raged every principle of taste. Here, for exam- 
ple, is one of them :— ; ; 

At length scme ingenious 
mechanic devised the plan of 
concealing the wires in the 
walls, by means of tubes; 
this, in turn, gave rise to va- 
rious elegant bell-levers — 
graceful substitutes for the 
miserable cords, which used 
to dangle, like hangman’s 
nooses. 

The figst and most inge- 
nious substitute for the bell- 
rope, was a complicated 
piece of machinery, but one 
susceptible of some decora- 
tion; it was constructed by 
one of the Edgeworth fa- 
mily. An apparatus, similar 
to the keys of a piano-forte was provided, each 
key bearing on it the name of some article, 
or purpose, for which a servant was likely to be 
summoned; whenever a key was touched a bell 
rung to call attention, and, at the same time, 
a corresponding key was raised in the servants’ 
hall to show what was wanted. We believe that 
means of improved communication of sound and 
signals, especially in large establishments, are 
very desirable ; and we have always found that the 
nearer science has brought a contrivance to per- 
fection, the more easy has been the application of 
art to its decoration. This we may illustrate by 
the analogous case of fire-places; now that the 
principles of combustion are thoroughly under- 
stood, the enormous chimney, which swelled out 
almost to the middle of a room, and quite destroy- 
ed all architectural proportions, has shrunk back 
to the graceful dimensions of a mural ornament, 
and has gained, in beauty, what it has lost in size. 
The stacks of chimneys, which used to be such 
eye-sores in architecture, have similarly derived 
improvements from science and art. th have 
united to improve our comforts on the one hand, 
and to gratify our taste on the other. 

We might pursue the subject ad infinitum ; and 
in the course of our Tour, the changes which these 
remarks indicate, will be often referred to and ex- 
hibited. 

We commence our report, then, with BRAss- 
FOUNDING—that being, in fact, the staple manu- 
facture of Birmingham. ‘There is, perhaps, no de- 
scription of manufactured produce which admits 
of greater variety, or in which taste may be more 
advantageously shown. A large establishment of 
the kind to which reference is made, when properly 
and with due spirit conducted, presents a cheeri 
scene of busy industry, combining mechanic skill 
and artistic study, in the creation of useful and 
agreeable ornament ; Metallurgy, Chemistry, Me- 
chanical Philosophy, and the Fine Arts, uniting 
for this high purpose: the fire “ dissolving” the 
stubborn metal, the acid cleaning the external sur- 
face of the castings from dim copper-colour to the 
dead gold, or bright or-molu—an article by a single 
immersion in a liquid acquiring, in a few seconds, 
the bronze e which the ancients effected only 
by time and labour; these, and other processes, 
mingling with the din of hammer, turning-lathe, 
and file, render a visit to such a factory deeply in- 
teresting and instructive, 

_ Brass goods are produced by two methods—cast- 
ing and stamping—and these processes it may be 
necessary briefly to explain : 

Casting we may thus describe :—The mould or 
matrix, into which the melted metal is to be poured, 
is produced in the following manner: and for sim- 
plicity of description we shall sup the article 
to be cast is a common round . The box in 
which the impression is to be made—formed of 
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either cast-iron or wood—separates in a horizon- 
tal position, and fits together by means of pins and 
corresponding holes ; at the end or sides are aper- 
tures for the introduction of the metal. he 
moulder picks up the half of the box, and revers- 
ing its face on a flat board, fills it completely with 
a peculiar kind of sand, and pressing this down 
very hard, until it almost acquires the appearance 


of ‘a solid block of stone, he clears or scrapes off 


the back any superfluous material ; and, turning it 
over, he produces the pattern by sinking it one- 
half in the sand. To make the two parts of the 
box separate more easily, a quantity of sand 
or powdered brick is dusted over it, and the half of 
the box with the pins is fitted on and filled with 
sand, as already described. It is then separated, 
the pattern removed, and a gate, or runner, made, 
by cutting away the sand and communicating with 
the impression, already described, in the box ; the 
surface is dusted over with bean-flour; the box 
closed and bound together by means of screws. 
The mould is now fit to receive the melted metal, 
which, when introduced and allowed to cool, on 
opening the box or mould, a fac-simile of the ori- 
ginal model is found to be produced, It will, doubt- 
less, have been observed, that in making castings 
a rough appearance is found around the edges; 
this proceeds either from carelessness on the part 
of the workman, in allowing the pattern to tear 
the sand away, or the box has not been sufficiently 
closed. The chief excellence of casting, consists 
in avoiding these defects, and presenting a sharp, 
clear copy of the original model, The process, to 
all appearance, is a simple one; but models in 
which foliage and figures are introduced with deep 
indentations on their surface, with concavities, 
infer a work of skill and ingenuity, and can only 
be accomplished by means of false coreing, or a 
method by which pieces of the mould lift up to 
allow the removal of the pattern, and are again in- 
troduced and replaced previous to closing the box 
or frame into which the metal is to be introduced. 
The best idea of this complicated kind of casting 
may be gathered from inspection of a plastic cast 
of a figure, from which the seams or joining of the 
mould has not been scraped off. Each square, or 
roughness, represents so many pieces of sand 
which have been removed and again introduced. 
In this mechanic mode of — we have seen 
specimens of the most exquisite kind, leaving on 
our minds no doubt that, were our modellers capa- 
ble of producing designs, our moulders could copy 
them, however complicated, 

There is,in principle, no real difference between 
the casting of a candlestick and of such a statue 
as that of the Duke of Wellington, erected in front 
of the Royal Exchange. The Ghiberti gates might 
be cast from the model in Somerset-house, if the 

overnment, or some eo a nobleman, would 
efray the expense. It will found in the his- 
tory of casting, that its development in high art 
has always been the source of its excellence in the 
minor branches of manufacture. Great as is the 
admiration deservedly bestowed on the Ghiberti 
gates, it would be still more increased, if we traced 
the influence of those models in the Florentine 
decorations of the most common utensils of the 
Medician age. The brass-founders of Paris may 
frequently be seen studying their trade on the 
gates of the Madeleine, and detailing the pro- 
cesses, both artistic and mechanic, necessary to 
the production of such excellence. We should 
strongly recommend the formation of a museum 
of casts in conjunction with the School of Design 
at Birmingham: they would be valuable studies 
both to the artist and the artizan. It should be 
our object to communicate to the artisan the 
taste of the artist, instead of fettering the artist 
by the limited powers of the artisan. 

Stamped, or Pressed Brass-foundery, is produced, 
as its title shows, by pressure from thin plates of 
metal—originally prepared by being passed through 
the rolling mill to reduce them to the requisite 
thickness. Articles of this kind of manufacture 
are only in use were ornament is required, and are 
consumed by upholsterers and decorators gene- 
rally. The process may be thus explained :—In- 
stead of the moulder and caster, we call in the aid 
of the die-sinker, who cuts or chisels out of a 
block of steel a concave copy of the wax model or 
design supplied him, and upon the manner in 
which this is transferred depends the spirit of the 
article ; in fact, he must be AN ARTIST, or a cold 
lifeless copy is the result. A knowledge of light, 
shadow, and relief is essentially necessary ; upon 








these requisites depend the effect or appearance 


of the article. The die-sinker, having tested his 
work by means of “a squeeze of clay,” and finding 
it perfect, the die is hardened and passed into the 
hands of the stamper, whose press may be de- 
scribed as resembling a pile-driving machine. A 
heavy hp ap or hammer, traversing a perpendicu- 
lar rail-rod, at the bottom of which is Sohnel, by 
means of screws, the die already mentioned; to the 
falling of the hammer or weight is attached a con- 
vex copy, or force, as it is called, corresponding 
with the concave of the die. The stamper, picking 
up a piece of metal, lays it on the surface of the 
die, pulls up his weight, and, allowing it to fall to 
the bottom, it presses the plate of metal into the 
concavity, and an impression similar to the same, 
but convex, is the result. One blow is, however, 
not sufficient to bring up the design, and a series 
of strokes are generally given with the forces (with 
different degrees of relief), until the article ac- 

uires the requisite sharpness. It is n 
that the metal is annealled, or softened, between 
each blow. When articles are of globular forms 
they are usually stamped in halves, and solder 
together. It will be readily understood that the 
deep undercutting, so essentially necessary to 
shadow and effect, can scarcely be roduced by 
means of stamping. ll parts of the die must 
allow the force and metal to separate with ease 
and freedom; still, with all the disadvantages of 
goods produced in this manner, there is here a 
wide field for the display of artistic taste upon 
sound principles. 

It must be perfectly obvious that 
casting admits a much wider range of 
design and ornamentation than stamp- 
ing. The range of art in stamping 
is strictly limited to relief, and is 
therefore essentially mural in its cha- 
racter. We have seen designs for 
casting that would have been equally, 
and even more, appropriate for stamp- 
ing; but the contrary is the more 
common and flagrant error. No- 
thing should ever be introduced 
into a design for the die which re- 








We have thus, we think, detailed, in a clear 
and simp e manner, the various processes ‘‘ gone 
through” in the production of brass goods; we 
now to examine the manufactories and 
me oe - "face " 

ur earliest visit, in Birmingham, was pai 
to the extensive and excellent establishment of 
Mr. R. W. Wixrtetp—“the Cambridge Street 
Works”’—one of the largest manufacturers of ar- 
ticles in brass; whose productions embrace a more 
than usually varied collection, from objects of 
“size” and great cost, to matters the most trifli 
in general use. Here we examined enormous an 
elaborate chandeliers, metal bedsteads, cornices, 
cornice pole-ends, curtain bands, and other “ stam 
ed g ,»” intended as auxiliaries to the uphol- 
sterer; metal couches and chairs, ornamental 

ili of many kinds, metal picture frames, gas 
fittings in infinite variety—and, with them, “ the 
raw material,’’ in the form of sheet and tube 
metal for the consumption of other ‘makers’ 
who have not the advantage of powerful machi- 
nery. In reviewing the “Paris Exposition,” of 
1844, we introduced wood-cuts of metal bedsteads, 
directing public attention to their convenience, 
cleanliness, and ~y pe cheapness; we were 
not then aware that, for some time previously, they 
had been produced at this factory, from which, in- 
deed, they have made their way to all parts of 
the world; recommended not only by their sound 
workmanship, but their appropriate designs. Two 
of these teads we engrave, as suggestive to 
further inquiry on the part of the reader; pre- 








quires the effect of deep shadow. 
This was the great error of the de- 
sign of St. George and the Dragon, 
which used to disfigure the reverse 
of our gold coinage of sovereigns. 
Without shadow, it was impossible 
for the artist to develop the muscular 
action of a deadly struggle; the de- 
signer made the attempt, and the 








result was a representation of a com- 
bat, in which the pe exhibited 
quiescence, instead of exertion. 
Brass goods are in general finished 
by turning or filing —the more intri- 
cate parts being committed to the 
chaser and repairer, who cuts away, 
with his small chisels, any little rough- 
ness, and with his matting tools pro- 
duces the mottled surface of casting, 
similar to the corresponding parts; 
they are passed to the dipper, who, | i; 
after a number of processes and 
immersions in various degrees of 
strength of acid, at length brings 
them out perfectly clear and “ gold 
like ;” the burnished parts are pro- 
duced by means of small steel tools of 
exquisite polish being passed over 
the parts intended to be bright—the 
whole is now passed into the lacquer- 
ing or varnish-room ; the intention of 
this process is to protect the article 
from tarnish or oxydation, which 
would otherwise certainly commence 
after a fewdays. The varnish used is 
a thin transparent spirit one—the 
article to be coated is heated, and the 
varnish applied with a camel-hair 
pencil or brush. All brass goods are 
not, however, bright. me are 
bronzed, a process we have already 
noticed as remarkably simple, and 
producing, in a few minutes, a tinge 
which the ancients could not accom- 
lish, but left to the action of time. 
ronzed goods are also usually coated 
with a varnish of a stronger kind, to 
protect them—giving either a green 
or yellow tinge. 
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in order to show more clearly the construction of 
parts. They are copies, in 


, that in picturing them, we have sacrificed | poremneiye 
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different 


eed, from mere outline drawings. 
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In tables with marble slabs, brass tri 
interest- 


screen pole-stands, we noted a large an 
ing variety. 4 
ed to an article we have since encountered in 
nearly every warehouse for hardware throughout 
London, and we imagine it will be found as fre- 
quently in similar establishments in the Provinces ; 
its appreciation affords matter for earnest congra- 
tulation; it is among the most auspicious signs of 
the time, that an object unquestionably good, 
should have become at once extensively popular. It 
has already displaced paltry and ugly predecessors ; 
and will maintain its supremacy as an article orna- 


mental and useful in apartments, until removed | 


to make way for a production even yet better 
We allude to the curtain-bands, and pole-ends of 
similar designs ; an idea of which is conveyed by 
the appended wood-cut. As we have elsewhere 
observed, articles of this class are fabricated out 
of thin plates of metal, stamped by enormous pres- 
sure into forms. It is obvious, that Art has here 
its easiest and most ligitimate exercise ; yet in few 
things has taste been more egregiously outraged : 
Nature with its multifarious shapes, and all beau- 


or, as is the case 
in very many in- 
stances, actually 
ugly, and evil in 
its influence on eye 
and mind—we have 
an object beautiful 
and refreshing, an 
adornment to our 
room, perpetually 
repaying its cost by 
affording pleasure. 
The merit of this 
design belongs to 
Mr. W.C. Aitken, 
one of the super- 
intendents of the 
Cambridge Street 
Works, It is need- 
leas to say, that the 
use of the arum- 
lant in ornament, 
ts of remote date ; 
the taste and judg- 
ment of the artist 
was merely exer- 
cised in thus apply- 
ing it. He turned 
to Nature for coun- 
sel, rejecting hack- 
neyed examples of 
ignorant predeces- 
sors; his mind had 
beenrightly schooi- 
ed; he had been 
taught to compre- 
hend, as well as to 
feel, excellence ; 
and one of the results of proper study, is this 
graceful, though simple design, for which he has 
obtained the highest credit, as well as that sub- 


But our attention was chiefly attract- | 
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| tiful, were at the command of the designer ; still, 
| he seemed to work like the mill-horse—and that 
yoluntarily--in one eternal round. The style of 
ornament to which he dedicated his “genius, — 
besides the old globular, octagon, and pointed 
shapes—was varied by a flat scroll, with little re- 
| lief, in which we continually meet a heterogene- 
| ous mixture of ornament, Grecian, Roman, Etrus- 
can, Gothic, and Louis Quartorze—huddled toge- 
| ther; indeed, not many days ago, we saw the very 
| —— of “the style,” in a couple dancing the 
> 
‘column and the dancers together, forming the 
curtain-band, All such objects, indeed, were not 
monstrous, but the best were those that were least 
ornamental; such, that is to say, as had no de- 
sign at all. In our own drawing-room, for a very 
long period, a bent piece of brass (of which we 
append a copy) upheld the curtain; as the object, 
if not actually disagreeable, was in no degree beau- 
tiful, the curtain was employed to conceal it; we | 
place beside it the improved curtain-holder, to | 
which we direct the attention of the reader. 
| Thus, in lieu of an object, in no way pleasing— | 
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We selected them from several patterns ; some a 
| degree more tolerable, others still more odious ; 


olka, on the capital of a Corinthian column ; the | 


| but all, without exception, being deformities such 
| as every cultivated eye would turn from with dis- 


| gust. 


stantial advantage, which is sure to follow success- | 
| ful improvements. 


| The principle, as we have observed, has been 


carried out: we here give 
examples of the design, 
as applied to pole-ends. 


Not the least import- 


ant feature in the manu- 
facture of this article, is 
the introduction of glass 
with brass; while the 
stalk and leaves are of 


the latter, the flower is of the former ; and its effect, 
as a decoration, is thus considerably enhanced. 
In contrast with this very happy adaptation of 


1 fe Pp xam e 
a beaut ful orm, we lace two e ples of th 
curtain pole-ends, for merly—and not long ago—in 
extensive use. 


Yet they were the staple of the trade, and 
form the stock of all the old pattern-books. 
We have occupied so much space in describing 
this one article, that we must hasten, somewhat 
| too rapidly, through Mr. Winfield’s works. In the 
| production of gas-fittings (now become so general, 
as almost to be described as universal) we saw many 
excellent examples. Here and there, indeed, we 
marked a want of purity of style, which cannot be 
of long continuance ; but the chandeliers, lustres, 
and lights were, for the most part, choice in design, 
and admirable for neatness, and sharpness of finish ; 
they may be considered as perfect examples of 








workmanship. We engrave one of the more mani- 
_ test improvements—a water sliding lustre.* Our 
| eeerctennpereneisetntecnes 
* By water sliding lustre is meant—a i 
, —a gaslamp which 
may be raised, or depressed, to any height, to suit the con- 


venience of parties. It is so called. 7 
troduced to prevent the escape of -Npouse vag =? 
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limited space prevents our supplying more than a 
bare idea of its beauty. It would require a large 
drawing to exhibit all its excellent details. In our 
copy, moreover, its effect is impaired by the pic- 
tured weights, with their perpendicular chains and 
the pullies at the top. 

This we might contrast with one that “bore the 





bell” some twenty years ago; so manifestly in- 
ferior, as to suggest the question—how could it 
have ever been for a moment tolerated? One 
lustre of enormous size, but gorgeously rich in 
decoration, supplied us with an admirable example; 
but its peculiar excellence may perhaps be as well 
conveyed by the engraving of a single branch. 





We should premise that the body and chains are 
formed of white opal glass (tubes), richly painted 
and gilt. The bird is ungainly, and rather too large ; 
but the curve of the branch is very graceful, and 
the foliage has been skilfully designed. Cou- 
pled with the subject of chandeliers, is that of a 
remarkably splendid burner — patented by this 
house as “the Lucent burner” —the invention of 
Mr. J. Hunt. It far transcends in brilliancy the 
common argand, the combustible or gaseous mat- 
ter being entirely consumed. 

It will be obvious, that noticing but half a-dozen 
objects out of the numerous variety submitted to 
us in this establishment, we render it but limited 
justice ; we cannot leave the works, however, with- 
out expressing our admiration of the aspect of the 
factory; all appeared so well ordered and ar- 
ranged. Enormous and very varied business 
seemed to be carried on with so much systematic 
regularity—with due regard to health as well as 
labour, and, we understand, to moral training, 
as well as ordinary education ;— the impression left 
upon our minds was entirely satisfactory. Art 
is there working wisely and profitably; and labour 
is made pleasant as well as productive. 


Our next visit was to the establishment of 
Messrs. MrssENGER—so long and so justly cele- 
brated. We had seen several admirable examples 
of bronze castings at the Exhibition instituted 
under the auspices of the Royal Commission, 
which excited universal admiration—and were pre- 
pared for the satisfactory impression we derived 
from an examination of their show-rooms. As a 





favourable example of their skill, we obtained a 
copy of “ Petrarch’s Inkstand,” of which the ap- 





nded engraving will supply an accurate idea. 
Ft is of elegant, although perfectly simple, form.* 

In producing the larger class of bronzes adapted 
for balustrades, gates, &c. Messrs. Messenger 
excel. It is to this branch of manufacture their 
attention has been mainly directed ; we, therefore, 
engrave some of their castings for stair-cases, 
balustrades, palings, &c. Here, for example, is a 
very elegant application of ornament to the pur- 





* Understanding that this copy of Petrarch’s inkstand 
was originally made for Miss Edgeworth, we communi- 
cated with her on the subject. She informs us that it was 
moulded and cast for her from a drawing, which drawing 
was brought to England by Lady Jersey, who made her 
copy from the original she had seen at Vaucluse. Miss 
Edgeworth writes us that she had a few inkstands made 
in bronze, one of which she gave to each of her sisters, 
and one to Sir Walter Scott; one of them we had ourselves 
seen on the library table at Edgeworthstown. That 
which she gave to Scott was introduced, at his particular 
request, into a picture of his study. Even the copy of 
this inkstand has, therefore, a classic interest. During a 
recent visit to the poet Moore, at his sweet cottage in 
Wiltshire, he showed us an inkstand that had been pre- 
sented to him by the sonsof the poet Crabbe, as one which 





had been long in the possession of their father, and which 
he was “in habit of using.” It is of very beautiful 
form—a copy of the inkst of to. We it en- 
graved in a volume of “The Works of Ariosto,” printed 
at Venice, in 1772. The appends to this en- 
graving these remarks :—“ It ar to me impro- 
bable that Ariosto intended to cautious silence 


in love affairs, by the Cupid on the top of his inkstand 
which places the fi on the mouth. The inkstand is 
of bronze, and is to have been designed by Ariosto, 
and came afterwards into the possession of Doctor Gio- 
vanni Andreo Barotti, who also possessed the old chair of 


of a balustrade for a stair-case: The intro- 


| won of bronze castings for this p se is of 
comparatively recent date—as a general practice. 
It has man mney 2 over the old system of 
carved wood ; not the least of which is its compa- 
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rative security in cases of fire. Something, also, 

should be said of its much smaller cost—being 

considerably less than that which the oak-carver 

“san have required in recompense for his skill and 
our. 





the same poet, which attracted many visitors to the 
house of the Doctor in Ferrara.” We considered it would 
be an agreeable pendent to that of Petrarch — copies 
of them being those out of which the world is taught and 
delighted aria Edgeworth and Thomas Moore —and 
we procured an engraving of this also, which we subjoin. 

is inkstand (a “‘relic of the dead”) supplied Moore 
with the theme of a beautiful and touching poem to the 
memory of his friend : 

“*Trne bard! and simple as the race 
Of true born poets ever are,’’ 

Almost about the same time we chanced to meet an 
antique, more beautiful, and purer in form, than either of 
the — engraved, although lacking the interest attached 
to them. 

This, also, we thought it right to engrave, 





This bears indubitable evidence of having been 





the work ofa master. It is not only pure in design; but, 
small as it is, it manifests thorough accuracy in drawing 
and perfect anatomical knowledge. 





























That which follows is better adapted for balcony 
fronts, to which, we believe, it has been exten- 
sively applied : 
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We append one of a more simple character, but 
very graceful, and original in character : 


In several of the articles submitted to us at this 
establishment, we could not avoid objecting to a 
too lavish resort to minute ornament, by which 
taste is sacrificed to “ prettiness,”’ and the surface 
disagreeably “cut up.”” In such cases there is ne- 
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The gas-bracket here exhibited, is classic, beau- 
tiful, and in purest taste. It was produced by 
Messrs. Messenger in a competition for supplying 
the lighting apparatus for the Town-hall of Birming- 
ham; it there obtained the prize, and has never 
been used for any other purpose. It is in admir- 
able keeping with the very elegant edifice—pure 
and graceful in a high degree. 





We have, however, alluded to the fine works— 
of a higher order—in which Messrs. Messenger 


their forms of loftier class, some 
idea may be conveyed by this en- 
graving of a vase in bronze. 

It is perforated; about 18 inches 
high ; of exquisite proportions; with 
broad and gracefully inverted rim ; 
the whole enriched by a most feli- 
citous adaptation of Gothic orna- 
ment. The base is a regular pen- 
tagon. There is, unquestionably, a 
mingling of styles; but an eye dis- 

| posed to admire beauty for its own 
| sake, may, in this case, be abun- 
dantly gratified. It is of bronze, 
well worked, clear, sharp, and firm 
| throughout. A more satisfactory 
example has very rarely been 
| brought before us. We may place 
| it among the foremost of modern 
productions in bronze casting. 

In order that our visit to this 
interesting establishment may con- 
vey as correct a notion as possible 
of its varied productions, and of the 

| especial merit which distinguishes 
those that more closely approxi- 


oe A ie 


cessarily a general s . yn ng are | 


ights to give it effect. ere is, too, overmuc 
what is merely conventional; and why this 


should be, when the strictest truth might be ob- | 
tained, it {s difficult tosay. When foliage is intro- | } 


duced, it ht to be with direct reference to dis- 
tinguishing forms. Generally, there is no mistak- 


ing the intention, but a closer study is obviously | © 


necessary—not of form merely, but also of size— 
the latter, relatively, at least, should be a principle 
with all decorators, when they introduce different 
kinds of leaves on the same article. On a vase 
now before us, there is ivy round the body; the 
handles are wreathed with vine leaves and grapes ; 
the ivy leaves are made larger than those of the 
vine, and the ivy berries than the grapes. 








have attained a repute by no meats confined to 
their own country. 


Of the grace and beauty of 





mate to high art, we have 
collected into a group several 
of the objects we found scat- 
tered about those parts of the 
premises where the modellers 
were at work. 

We noticed, with true plea- 
sure, in the rooms of Messrs. 
Messenger, \very many de- 
signs of high merit—some ori- 
ginal; others, clever adapta- 
tions; others, ingenious copies. 
To produce objects in exten- 
sive use, Art has been em- 
ployed with judgment and 
taste; and it is evident that a 
superior mind presides over 
the establishment—one of the 
most interesting, important, 
and practically useful of the 
kingdom. It is our pleasant 
duty to add, that Messrs. Mes- 
senger wereamong the earliest 
of our manufacturers to intro- 
duce a better and purer style 
intoarticles of British produce. 
For a considerable time, they 
stood almost singly and alone 
against the old system of 
“making things that would 
do;” labouring—andin theend 
successfully—to eradicate the 
evil principle in manufacturing 
art, and to substitute that 
which is based on truth and 
productive of beauty. 
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To the works of Messrs. J. and C. Ratciirr, 
our next visit was paid. Theirs, too, is a leading 
manufactory of brass-work for lamps, lustres, 
and chandeliers, adapted for oil, candles, or 
gas. Their establishment contaiaed a large 
variety of admirable examples, many of them 
possessing considerable merit in design—the orna- 
ments being generally pure and good — copies, 
often, from veritable antiques, adapted to the pur- 
pose of the manufacturer, or framed, with judici- 
ous skill, to suit the various objects with which 
they are to be associated. We shall introduce a 
few examples:—A chandelier, in which the vine- 
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portant and interesting subject,* it is only neces- 
sary to add, that Messrs. Ratcliff, whose opinion 





* The proper consideration of this subject will be asso- 
ciated with our visit to the establishment of Messrs. El- 
kington, the patentees of the invention, from whom Messrs. 
Ratcliff have their “licence.” We shall supply a history 
of the discovery, and a description of the process. It is 
only just to add, that the process of electro deposit being 
carried out by Messrs. Ratcliff “for the trade only,” the 
art in their hands is less likely to be affected by suspicions 
and jealousies, which would no doubt rate where the 
work is conducted by a manufacturer; » Many of the 
“tales” that have been circulated against this novel and 
beautiful process have, we have reason to believe, thus 
originated. Manufacturers are naturally “ chary” of send- 
ing their goods to a rival, to whom they would thus give 
their patterns, and information as to the ity of the 

roduction. We, therefore, hope for great improvements 
rom Messrs. Ratcliffs’ study and practice of the beautiful 
art: it is yet in its infancy; but already, as we have stated, 
these gentlemen have made such improvements as may 














pattern is introduced, and hung in admirable ease 
and grace, pleased us greatly, the more especiall 
because the centre ornament—an clagentiy termed 
opal vase—is so constructed as to receive a collec- 
tion of natural flowers, which, when lighted up, 
give to the object a peculiarly striking and agree- 
able character, 

Nevertheless, the one we append seemed better 
calculated to “tell” as an engraving; the curves 
are all graceful; the iat ornamental work 
is in accordance with the best authorities; and 
A figures are introduced with judgment and 
skill: 


But one of the most 
beautiful objects we 
encountered during 
the whole of our tour 
we found in this esta- 
blishment—a happier 
yn saree in is 
rarely to be met with, 
The print we engrave, 
will supply a reason- 
meant notion of its ~ 
ceeding grace an 
peculiarly agreeable 
effect. 

It will be found on 
the top of the suc- 
ceeding page—a Mer- 
maid bearing a Shell. 
= vase is of 
glass, clear or opaque, 
as the case 
and the figure either 
of brass, bronze, or 
electro gilt. 

Some examples in 
this latter style—elec- 
tro-plating — are sin- 
quate mleaaibee; 
and it is a branch 
of their art to which 
Messrs. Ratcliff are 
devoting great atten- 
tion, having, indeed, 
introduced into the 
process some very 
important improve- 
ments. For instance, 
for a time it was con- 
sidered that, in order 
to obtain a substance 
ofsilver, or gold, upon 
steel, or iron, it was 
necessary first to de- 
posit a coating of co 
per: this was attend- 
ed with difficulty, and 
often failed. Messrs. 
Ratcliff now effect the 
object without the in- 
termediate coating of 
copper — plating di- 
rectly upon the steel 
or iron with as much 
ease, certainty, and 
beneficial effect, as 
upon brass, or Ger- 
man silver. To the 
remarks we have else- 
where introduced, in 
reference to this im- 


ht, consider that the 
to a complete re- 


cannot fail to have much w 
discovery of the process will le: 





be considered promises of others still more important. It 
is hardly possible to limit the ities of the process ; as 
we shali have occasion to show, in the hands of liberal, 
ente ing, and intelligent gentlemen, it may “ work won- 
ders.” Messrs. Ratciirr have answered the ob, to 
Electro-plating on the ground of imperfect adhesion and 
softness of . They contend that ‘ Nosolder is used; 
therefore, not only is there a white surface immediately 
underneath the silver, but, i application of a pow- 
erful voltaic bat an adhesion is secured; or rather, the 
silver is more tually soldered, or united with the 
metal, than can be effected by any other agent at present 


known: indeed, a red heat will not them. Be- 
sides, the silver on the surface is dened, and an 
is obtained, however 


rnc | of deposit more complete 

diversified the pattern, or elaborate the design, than 4 
any other process.” But, as we have observed, we 
comment upon this subject in the next division of our 


Tour in agg pe gage Sigma exam- 


ples, executed by Messrs. 


The observations here offered apply with equal 
force to a eve! elegant candelabra for nine 
lights, of which the following is a fair copy : 
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volution in this branch of trade: that it will, ere 
long, be universally adopted, because of the aug- 
mented beauty and diminished cost of the article 
so produced. As evidence of the latter, for ex- 
ample, we where shown a beautiful epergne—the 
cup of which was supported by three exquisitely 
chased figures. The original, which consisted of 
solid silver, was valued at 130 guineas. The copy 
we saw completely rivalied it in all respects, ex- 
cept in the intrinsic worth of the material; it was 
formed of German white metal, and afterwards 
coated with a substantial body of fine silver, and 
produced at one-fifth of the cost of that from which 
is was copied. 

In all the articles submitted to us in the esta- 
blishment of Messrs. Ratcliff, we could not fail 
to remark the ex ly brilliancy of colour 
they had received in ng through the hands of 
the artizan—in many cases rivaling, in beauty and 
richness of tone, the or-molu of France. e had 
great pleasurein examining the various departments — 
of this large and admirable establishment, through 
which we were courteously conducted by one of 


the a. The modelling room we found par- 
ticularly interesting ; it was furnished with choice 
models in plaster and wax, and a store of forei 

books on ornament, exhibited proof of a desire 








that the “means and appliances” for improvement 
should be ever at ik” 
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A casual observer, speaking of the manufacture | “slab” is of ornamented porcelain; stamped 


of brass goods, would be disposed to think that all 
articles formed of that material might be procured 
at the same house. Such, however, is by no means 
the case. The infinite divisions of the trade are 
almost perplexing ;—thus, we have lamp-makers, 
bell, ms y plumbers, and cabinet brass-founders. 
To the first of these we have directed attention ; 
the three next named do not fall within our on og 
Upon the latter, we purpose to offer some remarks, 
giving such illustrations as may seem necessary. 
Under the head of CABINET BRASS-FOUNDING, 
is classed all articles consumed in the manufacture 
of furniture and the upholstery trade, with which 
may be associated such objects as door knockers, 
hat and coat hooks, and bell furniture, into which 
improvements were slowly introduced, although 
they are now making rapid way. Among the lead- 
ing manufacturers of articles of this description, 
are Messrs. Simcox, Pemperton and Sons, whose 
establishment has been long famed for excellence 
and “substantiality” of material, and who are 
successfully labouring to give to it the graces and 
value of a purer style of art. Their attention has 
been of late directed to an improvement which 
possesses several recommendations besides that of 
augmented elegance —the association of porcelain 
with brass work. Their door-furniture and bell 
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handles are worthy of all praise. We engrave 
some examples: of the door plate the centre 








brass surrounds it; the design is good — and 
the execution remarkably sharp and _ brilliant. 


The door handles are, of course, en suite; we | 


append a specimen sufficiently adapted for our | 
purpose: and with it one of the key escutcheons. 
Of hat pegs, &c., we found a large assortment; | 
but preferred engraving one of the paper-clips | 
—an object at present in considerable use. 


| 


We are not sure that any desi et applied 
to this article is so good ! that which , 
represents the hand; but in the case before us 
the ornaments, which consist of a shield and 
wreath-work, of mingled roses, thistles, and sham- 
rocks, surmounted by the plume — are skilfully 
introduced, and rendered hight effective. 

The merit of ornament blending brass with 
porcelain—belongs chiefly to the manufacturer of 





the latter article ; and it is a subject on which we 
shall have much to say when our Tour takes us to 
the Potteries; but very great praise is due to Messrs. 
Simcox, Pemberton, & Sons,* for the taste and ele- 
gance displayed by them in the happy union of two 
opposite materials. At the same time, we must say, 
that the judicious combination of glass or porcelain 
with metallic ornaments, is a subject which has 
not been investigated in proportion to its import- 
ance. It is impossible to go through a show-room 
where such articles are exhibited, whether in 
London or in Paris, without perceiving that the 
exertions of the artist have been purely lentative, 
and that some of his most successful productions 
have been no better than lucky guesses. From 
the same artist we have seen the most graceful 





combinations produced on one side, and the most 
glarin & contradictions on the other. We have, 
more than once, shown that the search after mere 
variety, for the sole sake of novelty, is unworth 
of an artist ; he ought, in all cases, to have a fix 
principle, not merely in his conceptions, but also 
in his conbinations. 


We found an extensive assemblage of similar 
productions at the establishment of Messrs, Har- 
couRT, BrorHEeRs; who also deserve high credit 
for the skilful and very elegant manner in which 
they have associated brass-work with porcelain, 
It was pleasant to note here a rightly directed 
spirit, and energy, well bestowed. The present 
taste for the Tudor style of architecture has 
been judiciously catered for—a fact of very es- 
sential importance. 





We first copy an improved curtain-band, in which 
the ivy is introduced, A happy thought, although 





* We may refer, in a note, to a patent recently obtained 
by Messrs.Simcox, Pemberton and Sons for the manufacture 
of an “ascending blind.” The blind is attached to a spring 
roller, which is fixed at the bottom of the window-frame, 
and enclosed in a simple wooden case or box. The blind 

ses through a slit or groove in this case, and, when it 
$ rolled up, the ornamental rod which finishes the blind, 
rests on the groove in the case, and closes it, so as to pre- 
vent the entrance of dust, or any thing that would inter- 
fere with the action of the blird. The spring-roller is 
easily removed by means of a spring catch, on the right 
extremity of the roller; cords attached to each end of the 
ornamental blind rod, pass over pullies at the top of the 
window-frame and end in a loop, which being looped on 
the knobs at the side of the window, fixes the blind at any 
desired height. By drawing down the cord, the blind may 
be raised, and by loosening it, the spring roller craws the 
blind into the case on the bottom of the window-frame. 
It is among the leading recommendations of this blind 
that it is not only capable of receiving, but absolutely 
requires, aid from art. The ornamental nature of the 
fabric of which the blind is made, which may be varied 
to any extent, either in colour or pattern, and the design 
of the ornamental blind rod, which being the same on 
both sides, gives it an elegant aspect, whether viewed 
externally or from the interior of the room, while the 
— aon keeping the blind tight and winding _ 

y, preserves a neat ce after 

longest use. , oF or , 
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somewhat clumsily worked out; the leaves are 
well developed and skilfully placed; but the orna- 
ment is ungraceful. Still, the article has much 
elegance, and is an advance on predecessors ; 
which we have els:where observed have been for 
the most part, insults, not only to common taste, 
but to common sense. 

A good example of a door knocker also attracted 
our attention, and we here picture it. The lily of 
France, in the upper compartment, is not agree- 
able. Something purer and more characteristic 
might occupy its place with advantage. 





The next cut exhibits a massive door handle, de- 
designed to suit the heavy doors of offices. It is 
liable to the serious objection of being square, or 
consisting, principally, of straight lines. It is 
entirely of brass; a great improvement might 
have been made by the introduction of porcelain 
or glass. 





The appended cuts are copies from two exceed- 
ingly good examples of bell levers. We have else- 
where offered some remarks on the advantages de- 
rived from this comparatively recent introduction 
into our rooms,—substituting a small, unobtrusive, 
and elegant object, for that which, dangling from 
the ceiling, was ye | calling to mind the 
hangman’s noose. This bell lever, Elizabethan in 
character —and very purely so—looks much better 








| 


in the original than it does in the copy. The knob 
is of ivory—but may be either of china or glass. 





To the modern improvements in bell-levers, we 
desire again to refer; there are few objects of the 
minor class for which art may do more ; it is, from 
its nature, generally before the eye; to render it 
beautiful is, therefore, to make it a source of con- 
tinual education—to attain which (blending en- 
joyment with instruction) should be the high am- 

ition of the manufacturer as well as the artist. 


We copy one other object produced by Messrs. 
Harcourt, Brothers: a hat-peg, a very close ap- 





proximation to excellence in design, and an im- 
provement upon such articles as have heretofore | 





The Bell-lever that follows, onthe contrary, makes 
a better appearance on the wood than it does in 
the metal; for the fruit and flowers which form 
wreaths are in the original somewhat confused. 
The design is, however, striking and good. 





generally satified our manufacturers. It is, how- 
ever, liable to the fatal objection of endangering, 
in consequence of its projecting points, other 
objects than hats, that may be hung upon it. 

We saw in this establishment 
many other articles that we 
might have copied with advan- 
tage to our readers; they are, 
as we have intimated, chiefly 
produced as auxiliaries to the 
upholsterer ; and are, generally, 
proofs of the better taste which 
the manufacturers have been 
recently introducing into their 
produce. We believe, however, 
that, although in brass-work 
more ———- ** domestic,” 
much has been already done 
there is still much to do; and 
that the artist will be well em- 
ployed who devotes his mind to 
a very high and important pur- 

se—that of making English 

omes in every way receptacles 
for the true and beautiful. There 
are others in Birmingham, be- 
sides the two leading manufac- 
turers, whose works we have 
brought under review, who 
‘“‘make”’ for upholsterers. To 
some of them we shall, no 
doubt, hereafter have to refer ; 
and we shall do so with exceed- 
ing pleasure whenever our at- 
tention may have been directed 
to good productions. 


Next—in reference to ornamental metal manufacture—we visited the 


establishment of Messrs. Hooper. 
consist of iron household fittings of various kinds. 


better designs, or, in a general way, better castings. 4 
e part of the manufacturer, to improve in fenders. We noticed 


desire, on 


The goods pha produced here, 


e have seldom seen 
There is an evident 


a few valuable designs, applied to this important object, one of which we 
engrave. The style is somewhat novel, and on the w ole, good; although 


rather overloaded with ornament at the ends. 
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A garden-chair, also, seemed to us peculiar! 
to the for which it is intended, 

being at once free and bold. A flower-stand, for 
a drawing-room or lobby, also attracted our obser- 
vation ; it is com with considerable grace. 
A toast-stand, also, seemed worthy of notice ; and 
in smaller matters, we observed one or two good 
cheap designs in shapes of door-knockers, hat- 
s, flower-vases, and door-porters. As cast- 


s, they are executed with laudable care, and 


iq 27 = 


With this visit we close our remarks in refer- 
ence to the Propvcers or ARTICLES IN Brass 
AND Inon; there are, no doubt, in Birmingham, 
others whose attention has been directed to the im- 
provement of this class of manufacture ; our space 
and time have been both limited, but we shall here- 
after endeavour to augment the list, by reporting 
the progress of all whose progress is satisfactory. 


We are reluctantly compelled, here, to break off | 


our report; and must postpone to “ our next” the 
close of cur Tour in Birmingham. When we com- 
menced this division of our allotted task, we had 
no idea that its completion would have required so 
much space ; yet, here, at the end of ten pages, we 
find our work little more than half done. 

In our “ next,” then, we must describe our visits 
to the manufactories of papier machée—Messrs. 
Jennens and Bettridge, Mr. Lane, Messrs. Mc 
Cullum and H m, Mr. Sutcliffe, and Mr. Far- 
mer ; to the manufactories, also, of plated articles— 
Messrs. Elkington, Mr. Collis, &c.; and to the 
glass manufactory of Mr. Rice Harris. Of the 
articles produced at the works of these gentlemen, 
and exhibited in their show-rooms, we have obtained 
a large number of engravings. 

Our object has been to 8 through all THe 
Leapino Factories or Brewinonam. If we 
neglect to visit any of importance or extent, ap- 
proaching those we describe, we shall regret such 
omission, and endeavour to make amends for it 
hereafter, It is unnecessary for us to add, that 
our only guide has been a sense of public duty; 
we have had but one purpose to answer—to make 
as extensively known as our means permit, the pro- 
ductions which appear to us most meritorious, and 


are neatly and tastefully bronzed. The flower- 
stand seemed best suited to our pur 3 it is 
decidedly good, although somewhat impaired by 
the upper pans being awkwardly attached to the 
tiers below them. If the two upper pans had been 
supported by ornaments springing out of the 
stem, as are those below, the harmony would have 
been complete, without the least sacrifice of 
strength—always a very necessary consideration. 





to direct attention to such of the producers as we 
deemed most desirous of improving or most suc- 
cesssful in effecting improvements. There are, no 
doubt, among the manufacturers of Birmingham, 
the jealousies that are inseparable from all profes- 
sions, trades, and occupations; it is, needless to 
say, that of these we know nothing, or, at all 
events, take no note. Of such “ jealousies,” indeed, 
we observed few; formerly, we are told, they existed 
to some extent—prejudicing all: but a growing en- 
lightenment has brought conviction that one ma- 
nufacturer may greatly benefit another, not only 
without impairing, but while actually advancing, 
his own best interests. 

The general impression we derived from our visit 

to Birmingham bears out the principle for which 
we have long contended—that we are manifestly 
PROGRESSING IN THE JUST APPLICATION OF AR- 
TISTIC DESIGN TO MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 
It is not our duty too fastidiously to criticise this 
or condemn that ; proofs of improvement have been 
ample, and we would far more willingly cheer and 
refresh the manufacturer who is moving in the 
right path, and chronicle his successful efforts on- 
wards, than dwell upon, or even report upon, the 
glaring failures which occasionally met our sight. 
| At the same time we are well aware that our 
| project would be idle for any really beneficial 
}end, if we avoided comment on the fact, that 
much remains to be done ere we can rival our 
continental neighbours in external forms, as 
effectually as we rival them in the quality of our 
materials, 





We hope, then, our readers will again accom- 
' pany us to Birmingham next month. 





in desi 
cacy an 





THE SEAL OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 


The appended cut represents the seal of Michael 
a magnified from its real dimension, which 
is the size of the small blank ellipse. Its an- 
tiquity has been disputed, being presumed to 
be the work of Maria di Pescia, the friend of Mi- 
chael Angelo, whose signature is supposed to be 
the little fishing figure at the bottom. Itis now 
in the collection of gems at Paris. 








ANCIENT HALBERD. 
The Halberd—a work of the age of Louis IV.— 


of which the appended is a copy, is contained in 
the Musée D’Artillerie of Paris. 


It is a remarkably fine work of art; beautiful 


, and executed with marvellous deli- 
refinement. 
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ENGLISH ARTISTS ON WOOD. 


For a long aes drawing on wood was considered 
by our English artist as a mode of professional oc- 
cupation by which he lost caste: the consequence 
was that, with very few exceptions, those by whom 
it was adopted were of a comparatively mediocre 
order. Men of genius shrunk from it as from a 

alley oar ; good painters, who had earned repute, 
foun the task unprofitable; while those who 
were working for fame fancied it a step downwards, 
by which their prospects might be marred. The 
result was, of course, that our continental neigh- 
bours far surpassed us in the art ; as in other cases, 
conclusions were argued that our artists “ not 
being able to draw,”’ could never attain excellence 
in a style which, rejecting all charms of colour, 
subjected the draughtsman to the severe test of 
black and white; so that, until very lately, there 
having been little or no proof to the contrary, it 
was looked upon as matter of course that, although 
our engravers were far superior to the engravers of 
Germany and France, our artists were so inferior 
to their artists, that fine examples of wood-cuts 
must come from abroad. Our remarks do not refer 
to a remote period ; we are speaking of a time not 
longer ago than ten years—when French importa- 
tions of books with wood-cuts were amazingly 
extensive into this country. 

Fortunately, a liberal, and a wealthy, publisher 
came to the rescue; capital was as necessary as 
enterprise, in order that trial might be had; to 
induce artists of established repute to go out of 
their way, money was needed: in this country it is 
the pivot upon which all things, great and small, 
are made to turn. We cannot live, as they live in 
France—upon glory and a very little more ; a large 
capital was therefore required to produce an il- 
lustrated book, even on a small scale; and the 
great experiment made by the Messrs. Longman 
—‘Thomson’s Seasons,’—in which they succeed 
in enlisting into their service a number of able and 
eminent men, was so costly that to have attempted 
it would have seemed madness in the estimation 
of a French publisher. 

Nevertheless it was successful—successful even 
as a speculation; and it did, undoubtedly, prove 
that if our English painters will be pleased to exer- 
cise their abilities by making wood drawings, they 
need be apprehensive of no comparison that may 
be instituted between their works and those of the 
painters of France. Our Pages os in this branch 
of art has been very rapid; and we rejoice to say 
that the magic circle has been broken through; 
many of our great artists have stepped without it, 
and have not only encountered no peril, but have 
acquired augmented fame. Mulready’s illustra 
tions of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield’ are among the 
marvels of the age; some of the small nursery 
books issued by Saree are exceedingly beautiful 
examples of art. We might quote other cases in 
point; but it will be sufficient for our purpose to 
direct attention to the book now upon our table— 
‘The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith,’ pub- 
lished by the —— 

The designs which so happily and so beautifully 
illustrate this volume are the productions of six 
painters—Cope, A.R.A.; Creswick, A.R.A.; Red- 

ave, A.R.A.; Horsley; and Frederick Taylor. 

e have been permitted to introduce two of them 

— = P ne ay — pictures (from 

‘ the Dese age ) ee ee 
b 


ed 
’ Tayler 


imploring famine from the gate, is e 
Thompson, from a drawing by 


. 
. 
, 








and the group of Dogs is from the pencil of the 
same painter,  apony by Green. 
It is impossible to examine this book without 


feeling assured that oo on pes — 
e million” than i ye 


to do far more for “ 


done ; if our artists will aid our wood engravers, 
they will effect great things for the mass. Recent 
improvements in machinery have powerfully as- 
sisted to give to the many the illustrated works 
that were formerly engrossed by the few; wood- 





cuts can now be printed very satisfactorily by the 
machine—at the rate of thousands in a day; art is 
thus made cheap, while it may be always good. 
The printing machine is not, however, yet brought 
to so perfect a state as to effect what is called fine 
work; for instance, the wood-cuts contained in 


this pee indeed, the whole of those intro- 
duced into our ‘ Illustrated Tour,’—are “by hand;”’ 
a tedious and expensive process, now rarely re- 
sorted to, except for embellished books; but this, 
like eve ing else, is improving , and we have no 
doubt that, ere long, the machine will completely 





triumph over even such exquisite 7. as 
those which adorn the volume of ‘ Goldsmith’s 
Poetry,’ from which our two cuts are borrowed. 





Of this volume we should say much in commen- 
dation, but that we have already reviewed it at 
some length. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN PARIS. | 


Tue stranger who visits Paris for the first time, | 
cannot fail to be struck with the multiplicity of | 
ornamental ign ev where visible in this 
grand centre of France. The liberality of inven- 
tion bestowed on all articles, from the commonest 
kind to those of the most costly manufacture, con- 
trasts very forcibly with the paucity of design too 
frequently seen in our own country. When we 
obtain a favourite pattern, we “ stick to it” as we do 
to an old friend; in the latter instance, laudably, 
in the former, not “so wisely,” but “too well.” The 
fact is, we are as slow in countenancing a new 
idea, as we are in giving a new friend the entrée 
to our hearts; and our manufacturers are, there- 
fore, content to go on in a quiet, regular way, un- 
observant of the changes around them. In Paris, it 
is very different ; the volatility of the French cha- 
racter requires novelty, and constant changes 
oceur in all the articles of use or ornament re- 
quired in the French capital; the mind of the 
manufacturer is, therefore, constantly occupied in 
forming new one , in order to ensure the 
sale of his works. abundant variety of form, 
by this means produced, is apparent every where, 
and in every thing; and, while the necessary shape 
of each article is preserved, it is so varied in outline 
or decoration, that the results are often novel and 
pleasing—alth h justice must compel us to add, 
they are frequently grotesque and even awkward. 

he profusion of articles in bronze, and the size 
and importance of the shops for their sale, is as 
characteristic of this city in the -=- the visitor 
from England, as any other peculiarity. The in- 
destructibility of these articles, and their high 
rice, would render it difficult to account for the 
en of so large a branch of manufacture. But 
articles in this material are greatly in request here, 
and are applied to many uses, which, in England, 
we know not. Figures for the mantel-piece and 





drawing-room, groups adapted to the smoker’s use, 


French more than English design. The idea 
sort I could find; yet it is not perfect, and the 
execution of the workmanship is clumsy and unfi- 
nished to an English eye; used, as we most un- 


doubtedly are, to the perfection of neatness, such 


In the course of my walks about Paris, I have noticed and 
on my return, to 
and which may give an idea 


bought many other articles, which I hope, 
exhibit to you and your readers, 


as cigar stands and lights, lamps, candelabras, 
chandeliers, fire-irons, fenders, and minor articles, 
as ink-stands, paper-weights, and letter-holders, 
all are found of this material. 

With regard to the last-named of these articles, 
the letter-holders, or garde notes, everybody must 
remember their introduction to the English writing 
desk—not very long ago. It will be also remem- 
bered that they advanced their claim to attention 
because of their novelty and utility, and the latter 
quality has ensured them a permanent place with 
us. Their form was originally as simple as an 
article of the merest utility could be; it was no- 
thing, in fact, but the means of securing a quan- 
tity of letters, by the simplest possib!¢ contrivance, 
in the most simple of shapes. We then saw a 
novelty in the outstretched hand wiuch performed 
the same office in a more elegant manner, and was 
welcomed as a novel and agreeable design. This 
was succeeded by an unmeaning piece of Louis 
Quatorze ornament, something between the fingers 
of a hand and the convolutions of a scroll; and 
here the matter ended with us. [Our readers will 
observe in another column of our Journal, that 
efforts—and successful ones—have been made to 
improve these objects with us; we need not point 
attention to the paper-clip elsewhere engraved—the 
manufacture of Messrs. Simcox, Pemberton, and 
Sons, of Birmingham.] As the most agreeable 
of the series, the hand was universally adopted 
as a letter-slip, and has been produced and repro- 
duced in all sizes, for all p ses, until every 
shop is full to repletion with this one idea. Not 
so in Paris; nearly every dealer can show a dif- 
ferent design, adapted to this useful purpose, 
and many are good, although in this, as in many 
other cases, the demand for novelty does not 
always produce excellence, and many failures may 
be reasonably expected, where such constant exer- 
cise of the desire for novelty occurs. I send youa 
sketch of one of the prettiest of these letter-clips 

—the holder is formed of 
a dolphin, upon whose 
back rides a little Cupid, 
and it is a pleasing adap- 
tation of this antique idea 
to modern geey The 
stand upon which this is 
placed is, however, capa- 
{ ble of improvement, inas- 
much as it should partake 
of the characterof the lead- 
ing idea, which being ma- 
rine, should have such 
accessories as more pro- 
perly belong to it, than 
the scroll-work upon which 
the dolphin is gliding. I 
instance this as a proof 
that perfection is not al- 
ways consequent upon 


i | articles would not be t t a 
of this little article is good, indeed the best of its | artic olerated upon an English 


writing desk. The price charged for one of these 
clips is nine franes (7s. 6d.) ; an extreme price for 
an article which, if imported, would not look worth 
more than a couple of shillings. But all new de- 
signs have here to be dearly paid for. 


of what is done here, in the adaptation of the arts to the 
wants of ordinary life. I will only call your attention now to 


an article in porcelain, 
the pleasure was principally derived from the 


with which I was much pleased, and 
simplicity of 


the — which is made of pure white ware ; the little orna- 


ment intr 
at once chaste and elegant. 
mt = its cost 
ngs, but one penny, lish money. 
Paris, Dec. 8. ins ‘ 


uced is raised upon the surface, and the effect is 
The original jug would hold a 
was three francs and a-half—three shil- 


F, W. Farrnotr. 


[With Mr, Pairholt’s assistance, the aid of some persons permanently 
fixed in Paris, and as results of our own annual visit to the “ Ex- 
position” in the Spring—we hope to obtain such materials as cannot 
but prove useful suggestions to our British manufacturers,—and of 
which we shall endeavour to give engraved examples monthly. We 
shall thus, we hope, be enabled to supply to the English designer and 
artisan, as well as the manufacturer, such practical hints as may ad- 
vanee their purpose, in return for the many useful communications 
we shali—in our Iliustrated Tour—be the means of conveying from 
England to France. We expect, indeed, that we shall have it in our 
power to publish engravings of a large proportion of the designs for manu- 


facture, issued from time to time, by the French.) 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MEDALS. 


On the 10th of December, in order tocommemorate 
the foundation of the Royal Academy, the members 
assembled for the election of the various officers, 
and the distribution of prizes to the students. In 
consequence of the continued indisposition of the 
President, the chair was taken by George Jones, 
Esq., who commenced the proceedings of the 
evening by expressing, on the part of the Academy, 
entire satisfaction at the progress of the students. 


The prizes were thus distributed :— 


A gold medal, with the discourses of the Presidents, 
Reynolds and West, to Mr. J. C. Hooke, for the best 
historical composition in oil of ‘ The Finding of the Body 
of Harold.’ 

A gold medal, with the same discourses, to Mr. A. 
Brown, for the best original mode! of ‘ The Hours lead- 
ing out the Horses of the Sun.’ 

A gold medal, with the same discourses, to Mr. A. 
Johnson, for the best architectural design for a National 
Record Office. 

A silver medal, with the lectures of Barry, Opie, and 
Fuseli, to Mr. T. Clarke, for the best copy in oil, 

A silver medal, with the same lectures, to Mr. W. 
Gale, for the best chalk drawing from the living model. 

A silver medal to Mr. G. A. Siutzenich, for the second 
best drawing. 

A silver medal to Mr, T. Clarke, for the third best 
drawing. 

A silver medal, with the lectures of Barry, Opie, and 
gata Mr. A. Brown, for the best model from the 

ife. 

A silver medal, with the same lectures, to Mr. W. 
Walters, fur the best architectural drawing of the Strand 
front of Somerest House. 

A silver medal to Mr. 8. C. Capes, for the second best 
drawing. 

A silver medal, with the lectures of Barry, Opie, and 
Fuseli, to Mr. J. A. Vinter, for the best chalk drawing 
from the antique. 

A silver medal to Mr. G. B. O’Neil, for the second 
best drawing. 

A silver medal to Mr. W. Anderson, for the third best 
drawing. 

A silver medal, with the lectures of Barry, Opie, and 
Fuseli, to Mr. G. Moss, for the best model from the 
antique. 

- — medal to Mr. Kelsey, for the second best 
model, 

A silver medal to Mr. L. Wyon, for the best medal die 
from the head of ‘ The Apollo Belvidere.’ 


Mr. Jones read an address to the students, which 
had been composed by Sir M. A. Shee for the 
former biennial meeting, but not delivered by him 
on account of indisposition. 

The proceedings of the evening were not com- 
menced until half-past nine; and did not termi- 
nate until nearly half-past eleven o’clock. The 
address was long and tedious, and very ill read; 
it was difficult for those who sat at the extremity 
of the arena to comprehend a single sentence. 

The enthusiastic greetings of the students 
cheered each of those to whom prizes had been ad- 
——— was warm, cordial, and encouraging. 

The historical paintings—‘ The Finding of the 
Body of Harold ’—were ranged behind the chair; 
and, after the business of the evening was closed, 
we had the means of examining them; of eight 
submitted in competition, three were of remark- 
able excellence—those by Messrs. Hooke, Gale, 
and Cooper; at least, such, we understood, were 
the names of the preducers of the works to which 
we refer—for with that love of secrecy, and cau- 
tious avoidance of publicity, which characterize 
the proceediogs of the Royal Academy, we, in 
common with all present, except a moiety of 
‘the forty,” were left to guess at the producers. 
If we are right, however, as to the two last named, 
Messrs. Gale and Cooper have done “right well;” 
they are sure to become “men of mark” in their 
profession. Of Mr. Hooke’s production we cannot 
ee too highly A it de in — respects a work of 
great promise, that wi ce the artist hi 
the list of fame. r ee 

Of architectural drawings there were, in com- 
petition, six; of chalk drawings from the living 
model, sixteen; of chalk drawings from the an- 
tique, eighteen ; of models from the antique, five ; 
of copies in oil (from a picture by Muri 0), five ; 
and of original models (‘ The Hours leading out the 
Horses of the Sun % four—these being the works 
of Messrs. Brown, Hancock, Enge, and Gay. 

_ The models, drawings, &c. &c. were exhibited 
in what is called “the Middle Room.” 


THE ILLUSTRATED SHEETS 
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PEN AND INK SKETCHES, 
BY 
MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


No. IL.—Tue Soipier’s FuNERAL. 


“It ought to have been here long ago,” said my 
young friend, as she leaned on the cross-bar of the 
rural stile which terminated the pathway that led to 
the back of Embling Church. ‘ The whistle of the 
shrill fife and the low beat of the muffled drum 
have already mingled with the heavy tolling of the 
death-bell.’ 

“‘ They move slowly; more slowly than usual,” I 
replied ; “ the old ford is frozen over, and the road 
is, in some parts, steep and difficult; how sullen 
a distinct the bell sounds in the keen air, and 

ow soft the clouds look—hardly obscuring the 
bright blue sky !” 

“Yes, and how the smoke of the village 
ascends—undulating upwards; while the sun 
shines brightly on the river, which so narrows at 
the old ford as to make the island yonder seem 
girdled by frosted silver !”’ 

Indeed, despite naked trees and the bare brown 
hedgerows, the landscape was beautiful; the high 
— in the distance seeémed nearer and more 
distinct than I had ever before observed it, stand- 
ing boldly out against the clear blue sky—blue 
almost to hardness; the grass sparkled beneath 
the sunbeams, and the shadows of the leafless 
branches fell so heavily on the pastures as to 
render the intermediate brightness absolutel 
dazzling. The crisped leaves of the ischwesd, 
through which we had just passed, crackled beneath 
our feet ; but off the pathway they lay in fantastic 
heaps—sometimes piled high—so that children 
called them “ Brownie’s graves;” and in other 
places stretched in long or square patches of a 
rich burnt-sienna tone, which made the silver hue 
of the bark of the tall trees still more conspicuous. 
There was an extraordinary contrast between the 
stillness of earth and atmosphere, and the steady 
brightness of the sun; the whole scene was undis- 
turbed by a single breath of air. It seemed too in- 
tensely cold for the winds to quit their hidin 
homes ; when they issue forth they love to reve 
without rivalry, and with refined tyranny sport 
around the brows and about the hearts they chill. 
Still it was a fine winter day,—fine for those in whom 
the blood circulates rapidly, and whose sensations 
and sympathies are active,—a day which brings 
the healthy into the open air, to breast the hill or 
canter over the grassy downs, with eager lungs; 
while those of tenderer frame shrink to their fire- 
sides, and hardly venture to look out upon what they 
consider a mockery of sunshine. The cattle were 
grazing silently ; the sheep crowded together ; the 
poultry drew close to the cottage walls,-—each 
standing on one leg, and comforting the other 
underneath the wing; the birds were leaping, 
rather than flying, from spray to spray, their 
feathers “ flushed,”’ their small backs “ hunched” 
up, so as to make the warmest they could of their 
plumage. My young friend concealed the lower 
pcg one of her face in the folds of her boa, but 

er eyes were fixed upon the road along which 
the SoLprer’s FuNERAL was expected to approach, 
Her father commanded the regiment, > pe 
of which was about to commit to e all 
that remained of one of his favourite soldiers—a 
youth whose remarkable beauty and cheerful dis- 
position had endeared him to his superiors as well 
as to his equals in rank. 

Thousands of soldiers fall upon the battle-field, 
and are consigned to nameless graves, while 
we hardly vouchsafe them more than a fleeti 
thought of regret, or, at most, a half-murmure 
prayer. The grief that is general is seldom the 
source of much individual pain. Sorrow is a soli- 
tary, who loves to be alone; but who has ever 
witnessed a soldier’s funeral, as it passes alon; 
our public streets or quiet country roads, wi 
unquickened pulse or untearful eye?—the simple 
ceremony is so intensely mournful. The dark coffin 
encloses the mouldering remains of that which is 
honoured of all nations—a BRITISH soLpIER! it 
may be a young Hotspur, who would have done 
battle to the last beat of a great heart; or one who 
had done it bravely, white-headed and scarred on 
breast and brow; some hero of the ranks, undis- 
tinguished in war’s calendar, only because he was 
one —- troop of heroes; or some fair and gentle 
boy, a mother’s hope and pride, tempted from home 





by the ga ue and plume, loving the of 
ctmpaigning, but knowing nothing of FN bard 
duties, into an ear ve; or some stout 
veteran, mowed down in strength of sturdy 
manhood—his sword for ever sheathed—his reve- 


ries of home and children stilled by the 
dread reality of death ! ! we talk of dreams 
and laugh at dreamers; such visions are not half 


so false as those we have in the full sunshine of 
our noon of reason! 

We thought so much of the funeral that we 
heeded not the sound of mattock and — or the 
loud crumbling of the clay, nor hardly the low 
chant of the sexton, though his gruff song was 
chorused by an older associate—one of a s 
and bitter countenance, who grumbled that sol- 
diers’ graves were made so deep in churchyards, 
while, on the battle-field, the sod was scarcely 
raised to cover them! 

“‘ Hush!’’ said ay Se “they are coming. 
I was unconscious that I had thought aloud; but 
it was so. I saw her eyes filled with tears; the 
bell tolled more frequently; and the roll of the 
muffled drum responded to the fife’s piercing tones. 
We saw, in the distance, the procession—backed 
by along stretch of leafless wood—winding towards 
the village. There is a brightness and a glitter in 
the ——. as Page * ad life its pa- 

eantry—that ill accords wi e mourning crape, 
: the half-stified moans of the muffled Se 
but, perhaps, such peculiar sign of strife between 
life and death renders the solemnity as suggestive 
as it is impressive. The sunshine fell so coldly 
upon the procession, that we felt as if a con- 
stellation of suns could not light it up!—it was 
more mournful than death itself: the measured 
tramp, tramp, tramp of the soldiers, so painfully 
monotonous, striking upon the frost-bound earth ; 
the long coffin, from which the funeral cloth hung 
heavily, steadied by the accoutrements—the adorn- 
ments of him who should be decked in them no 
more :— 

' “ The trophies of a soldier bought with blood, 

And kept at life’s expense.” 


The men seemed stricken down by 
once the noble horse, whom the de 
for far more tenderly than many care for their 
children,—once the glorious animal neighed fully 
anid boldly—a loud proud sound, like the challenge 
of a trumpet, and tossed his head, impatient of 
the restraint put upon his movements by those 
who walked beside him—he who had obeyed the 
smallest pressure of his master’s finger. 

As they drew near the gate, the sympathizing 
countenances of a troop of brave men formed a 
powerful contrast to the faces of those mocking 
weepers, who, in solemn suit of black, render the 
funeral a jest rather than a sorrow. It was followed 
bya number of the villagers—followed literally, for 
with an earnest reverence they suffered the melan- 
choly procession to proceed unbroken, and then, 
grouped ata respectful distance, brought up the rear 
—whispering to each other the rumour they had 
heard, that the grave was about to close over as 

allant and hendeomnt a youth as ever served the 

ueen! As the bearers entered the churchyard, 
my young friend turned away to conceal her emo- 
tion. The pall was removed ; the mood of the poor 
horse seemed changed—his spirit altogether sub- 
dued, for he whinnied and pawed at the gate, as if 
entreating permission to enter. The clergyman—a 
venerable-looking man—uncovered ; for a moment 
the coffin was placed upon what has been called, 
time out of mind, “ the resting-stone,” when a 
sudden movement in the crowd without, arrested 
our attention. The villagers had closed round 
the gate, but they instinctively separated, and a 
woman, worn and travel-soiled, rushed forward, 
and without a word fell upon the coffin-lid. 
When they raised her up she was ectly 
unconscious; the cloak that sheltered her form 
fell from her shoulders, and the remnants of 
what had been shoes did not hide her ond 
feet; her features, though pinched and di 
by cold and privation, were still handsome and 
well-defined ; and, though advanced in years, the 
hair that fell over her shoulders was black and 
abundant. My friend recognised her at once as an 
Irishwoman, the mother of the young soldier they 
were about to inter. ‘‘ Iremember her perfectly,” 
she whispered, ‘“‘ for she came frequently to my 
father, when her son enlisted, snieoaiine to 
obtain his discharge. How she comes here is 
a marvel—we knew her when quartered in Cork.’’ 


ief, and 
cared 








D 





When consciousness returned, the poor woman 
flung herself on her knees beside the coffin, and, 
stretching forth her arms, appealed most aap 
to those around, entreating that—‘ As her chil 
lay there, with nothing but a bit of plank between 
them, they would let the mother who bore him— 
who worked fresh and fasting for him many a day, 
when the hours were long and the earth hard with 
frost or wet with rain—that they would let her just 
have one look at him—give him one kiss—before 
the cold, strange clay of a foreign country closed 
him up for ever from her sight!” The soldiers 
looked at each other through their tears; the 
woman gazed from one to another seeking 
sympathy—while the most pathetic exclamations 
mingled with her natural feelings. ‘‘ Och, it’s 
thrue my drame came; and well I knew the 
warning! God be good to us! I might have 
known, as I did, that if you had strength in yer 

to hold a bit of a pen, you darlint of a 
mother’s doating heart !—it’s not without a letter 
I’dhave been! I’ve thravelled, noble gentlemen, 
on these two poor bleeding feet, sirs, over three 
hundred mile—not coun the lift the sea gave 
me—that I might just look at him once more; 
that was ali Pom sane for I knew he was marked 
for death,— was shown to me.—Oh, m 
sorrow! my beautiful boy! to whom the Lor 
never show’d the smile on his father’s face, but 
who grew with the sunbeams—as bright, as sudden, 
and as F pd 

Her rapid eye fell upon my young friend :—‘‘ It’s 
the Lord baat) ou tome!” e exclaimed; ‘‘ sure 
you mind the heart throuble I had to get him off, 
when your noble father would have let him turn 
to his mother if he had been willing. Oh, lady 
dear! one word from you would do it! my onl 
child—all I had in the wide, wide world—that 
pagers tare any mile ae ge = hac = 
see, kno e was dying, and yet hoping— 
help me i be in ae hear kim say ‘ darlint 
mother’ once more! and to put the cross to his 
lips when his last breath was laving them! Lady 
dear! though you’ve not been a mother, you’ve 
had a mother! Och, jewel of my heart! would 
you like her to have been shut up in the hard earth 
without looking one last look into her face ? Gen- 
tlemen,” she continued, and her manner was a 
strange blending of simplicity and insanity, when, 
turning from my friend, she curtsied to the soldiers, 
“ It won’t delay you any time ; all I ask will be one 
look, and one of my poor child’s lips,—it ’s 
nothing to me what taste of death is on them,— 
that’s all the lone widdy has to ask now; ‘deed 
I’ll ask no more; I’ll make no disturbance, kind 
| ei ag, should I ?—sure, I see the feeling 

earts in your eyes. As you hope for mercy at 
te last f whenever it comes, don’t refuse me ; 

y and night I’ve travelled for it,—just one look ! 
—_ I may know his sweet face when I meet it in 

ven.” 

The coffin was carried beneath the shadow of the 
old church porch,—a lofty and spacious entrance 
to the consecrated pile, festooned and garlanded 
with ivy ;—the lid was unscrewed; the mother, with 
compressed lips and hands clinched over her arms, 
standing apart as if nerving herself for the sight 
she coveted. When the lid was loosened and 
removed, she walked to it with a rages pace. The 
crowd wag so hushed that a Robin, who had fared 
sumptuously on the worms tossed from the new- 
made grave, sent forth from the ivy in which he 
nestled a few notes of homely melody that were 
heard by all the standers-by. 

The poor woman seemed fixed at the foot of the 
“ narrow chamber of death ;”’ she neither screamed 
nor spoke aloud, but muttered to herself, “‘ My 
Andy, my own Andy—it can’t be, it can’t be!” 
then she crept stealthily, tremblingin every nerve, 
as if in terror, until she dragged herself round the 
coffin to within a span’s th of the head; 
several times she extended her arm over it, 
but seemed to have no power to touch the body. 
At length, a soldier, who stood beside her, compre- 
hending that she wished to be convinced of her 
son’s identity by a mark upon the brow, raised 
up the golden hair that clustered above it; then, 
indeed, she screamed, or rather sobbed out, “‘ My 
child, my boy!” and, after a faint struggle, the 
dead fell upon the dead. 

So ended that sOLDIER’s FUNERAL. They sleep 
in one grave! 


The Rosery, Dec. 5. 
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SCIENCE 
TRIMMING THE LAMP OF LIFE. 


— 
PROCESS OF ENGRAVING BY THE ANAGLYPTOGRAPH. 


Tae mode of engraving, of which an example 
accompanies these remarks, is especially suited 
for medals and surfaces in relief, and is already 
known by singularly accurate copies of works of 
that class. It is an enlarged copy of ‘The Bro lie 
Testimonial,’ from the famous medal of W. Wyon, 
R.A.,, engraver to the Mint, engraved by Mr. 
Freebairn, by whom also there are in progress 
other important works in the same style of Art—to 
which we shall yrefer. This composition 
of Mr. Wyon is equal to the very best of its kind ; 


we know not whether to laud its classic | equal to a line on the field of the medal, which is con- 


ry, or the many | .tantly perpendicular to the curve traced on its surface. 


severity in the rejection of accesso 
graces shown in the figure—the morbidezza in the 
modelling of which is admirably borne out by this 
beautiful s of cagreving. We cannot com- 
pliment Mr. Wyon more y on this work than 
to say that he has richly endowed it with the best 
feeling of the antique. 

impossible to repeat the effect of relieved 
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character and expression ean be copied by the 
machine without = error. Mr. Brockedon, having 
interested himself deeply in the perfection of the 
machine, gave evidence on the subject before the 


| committee of inquiry. Mr. Brockedon, having 


spoken of the construction of two machines, con- 
tinues— 

* As all the correct engravings placed before were, 
however, produced by Mr. Bate’s machine, I shall refer 
to his, by which, three years ago, Mr. Bate engraved for 
me a head of Michae: Angelo, for the card of the Graphic 
Seciety, Instead of the vertical section of the medal, 
Mr. Bate takes the section that is formed by a plane at 
the angle of 45 deg. The result is, that inctead of the 
tracer passing in a straight line across it, you here get a 
curved line over the medal, which eu line actually 
represents (if the tracer pass over the medal at an angle 
of 45 deg.) a curved line on the plate, whieh is exactly 


La proof of this, I place the oblique section on its base, 
and trace with a pencil held perpendicularly to the base 
curved line of the relief which the obliquity of the section 


| preseats; the line thus traced on the base perpendicular 


surfaces so successfully by any other process; in- | 


deed, so delusive is the result 
lines, it would be difficult, otherwise than by close 
rane to consider it anything else than a me- 
tallic surface in relief. The machine by which this 
imitation is obtained is called ‘‘ Bate’s Patent Ana- 


gizptograph, ” having been improved and brought | 


resent state of perfection by the late Mr. 
John Bate, after some years of study and experi- 
i me ublic notice of a pyr re 
struc ora ur a peared n 1817 in 
a French ablication called r Le Manuel des 
Tourneurs.” But the machine was extremely im- 
perfect. In the session of 1836-37 the merits of 
this machine became a subject of inquiry before a 
committee of the House of Commons, on the oeca- 
sion of a proposition to engrave the medals in the 
British Museum. It is not our purpose to re- 
agitate a dispute as to the merits of the two 
machines at that time brought forward for the 
same purpose—that of a company of French 
gentlemen, and Mr. Bate’s i ent—a dis- 
te at once settled by the superiority of the latter. 
t is, however, necessary to allude to this in our 
brief history of the invention. A petition was 
presented to the House setting forth—“ that a 
machine had been invented whereby the likeness 
of any objet represented in relief could be accu- 
pa | transferred to a plain surface, on any pro- 
P scale, so as to affect the eye in precisely the 
same manne as the original,” &c. &c. This pe- 
tition was referred bythe House to the Committee 
on the British Museum, who devoted several sittings 
to the exclusive consideration of the proposition it 
embodied, and reported to the House the whole of 
the evidence which had been brought before them. 
On turning to this evidence it appears that the 
petition was “concocted” with a view to the 
employment of the French machine, the imperfec- 
tions of which were sufficiently shown, and are 
alluded to in a letter of Sir Francis Chantrey, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Committee. 

To prepare the machine for operation the medal 
or bas-relief is in its a pointed place, and 
the copper or steel plate is adjusted on the table 
or raised platform intended for its reception. 
Each of these are at the extremity of an arm 


which, on the side of the bas-relief, is provided 
with a tracer, and on that of the plate with an 
etching point. The working of that part of the 
machine to which the tracer and the etching point 
are attached, is effected by a regulated movement, 
—by means of a large screw connected with a 


ney complicated mechanical arrangement, 
whereby the tracing point is made to pass over 
the surface in relief communicating a corre- 
sponding movement to the etching point, which 
latter having giver. the line prescribed by the 
tracing point, hoth the plate which is being en- 
graved, and the surface which is copied, are 
simultaneously moved by the action of the machine 
—the one to afford and the other to receive another 
line, and so om successively until the work is 
finished, as far as the machine can complete it: 
for it must be understood that the plate is not 
entirely perfected without certain ultimate 
touches from the hand of the engraver. But it 
is easy to conceive of the unexampled nicety of 
the operation of such an adjustment, when it is 
known that a small head of the most delicate 


t, but forthe ruled | 





to this curve is exactly the same as the line traced on the 
copp2r plate by the etching point. Thus, both the trac 

and the etching points coincide in their curves, ins 

of, as in the old machines, where the lines directed to the 
base by the tracer were st , whilst the etcher re- 
presented the curve of elevation,—the whole amount of | 
the difference being error.” 

The etching point and the tracing point deter- 
mine the spaces between each line by the same 
adjustment. Another machine was described by 
Mr. Broekedon, which ‘had been invented for the 
same purpose by Mr. Froude: but this was not 
so readily adjusted as that of Mr. Bate, to whose 
invention we confine ourselves, inasmuch as the 
work immediately under notice has been executed 
by the latter. Both in operation obtain the 
angle of 45 deg., which is a order that 
the tracer and the etehing point ld give the 
same curve. Mr. Brock exhibited an en- 
graving of a large medal of Henry IV., which was 
commenced at four o’clock in the previous after- 
noon, and traced upon the etching-ground by two 
o’clock on the following morning. It was then 
bitten in with acid, and, notwithstanding all 
the disadvantages of haste, is a faithful represen- 
tation of the medal. In comparing two heads 
executed ively by the two machines—the 
old one and the new one: the work of the former 
looks askance—the distortion already alluded to, 
and called by some persons a foreshortening, 
but described by Mr. Brockedon by the former 
term. In the works executed by the French 
machine this error is less prominent, the etching 

t having been so adjusted as not to give the 
ull height of the relief; and in objects of high | 
relief—an essay yet more embarrassing —one-third | 
only of the relief was given, but the entire amount | 
of that third is error. Another error arises from 
this presumed correction—the false representation 
of the relief of the medal. The principle of the 
construction of the inventions of Mr. Bate and 
Mr. Froude is the only means of engraving 
medals with accuracy. The new machine is in- 
capable of improvement in principle, although in 
some details improvement may be suggested. 
The difference between the productions of Mr. 
Bate and those of the French, arises from the cir- 
eumstance of the productions of the latter having | 
been under the superintendence of skilful! artists, 
while Mr. Bate has laboured without any such | 
valuable aid. The light has, generally, by the 
latter, been thrown on the face; while the French 
inventors have skilfully thrown the light on the 
baek of the head, and had their machine been | 
accurate they must have approached perfection. | 
The light depends upon the direction in which the 
lines traverse the medal: it always falls at right 
angles to the line traced, &c. M. Nolte was re- | 
examined, and endeavoured to show that there was 
no error in the French machine; but the su- 
riority of that of Mr. Bate was sufficiently esta- 
lished by the evidence of other witnesses—among 
whom was Mr. John Doubleday, who stated that 
he had permission to take casts from the coins, 
medals, and cameos in the British Museum ; that | 
he had examined the engravings by the French | 
machine, by comparison with the medals, and in | 
many cases they were found to be very much out 
of proportion. Ina large medal of Peter Jeannin, 
ut six or seven inches across the field, the 
amount of distortion—the face contracted and the 
head lengthened out at the back—was about a 
quarter of an inch. Having examined the en- | 
gravings produced by Mr. Bate, and measuredthem | 





| qualified to instruct in the art of | 


Januery, 


with compasses, has found them to be perfectly cor- 
rect. In his re-examination, M. Nolte accounted 
for the discrepancy between the medals and the en- 
gravings executed by the machine of M. Collas, by 
the shrinking of the casts in brass from which the 
machine works; but in the examination of Robert 
Faraday, Esq., the witness did not think it ossible 
that the distortion in the medal of Pierre Jeannin 
could be accounted for by the contraction of 
the metal. Sometimes, in casting, the flap over- 
laps a little; but that is bad workmanship. 

We, some time ago, announced that by this 
beautiful process Mr. Freebairn was ving 
Flaxman’s ‘Shield of Achilles’—the most im- 
portant work that has yet been engraved; by this 
process the whole of the compartments are hed, 
and the centre is advancing towards completion: It 
is our purpose to give, in an early number of the 
Art-Unton, a few groups from the shield, en- 
graved by the anaglyptogra hh, on which occasion 
a full deseription of the shield will be given, which 
has justly the reputation of being one of the finest 
of modern works of Art; for Flaxman alone, of 
all the sculptors that have ever it appeared, was 
capable of rivalling—nay, excelling—the Greeks 
themselves in that department of the beautiful 
which they studied beyond all else. 


ro 
LETTERS ON LANDSCAPE. 


S1z,—A considerable portion of my time, up. to 
four or five years back, has been occupied as a 
teacher of landscape-painting ; and, although my 
object has since been to devote myself exclusively 
to painting, and to relinquish teaching, in the 
ordimary mode, as a branch of my profession, it is 
difficult to do so without becoming liable to the 
charge of churlishness or inconsistency, in de- 
clining te engage in so profitable, so honourable, 
and, often, so very pleasant, a mode of spending a 
portion of a painter’s life. 

During the last few years, however, I have 
written very frequently to an amateur gentleman, 
residing at some considerable distance from London, 
numerous letters upon landscape-painting, which 
have been liberally paid for as lessons; and it has 
occurred to me that a very fair compromise may 
be made between the writer and those persons who 
still flatter him by applications for instruction, by 
the publication of those, or some of those, letters 
in Pea widely-circulating and useful journal. 

he gentleman in question has very generously 
consented to forward to me the whole series, 
which, if my memory hold, extends over a rather 
wide field of subject, from very simple to very 
complicated questions, and is made as available 
for practical pe oses, aS My poor powers, spurred 
on by avery ig regard, could render it. 

Some of the letters are necessarily accompanied 
with slight sketches and diagrams, which could be 
easily transferred to wood blocks, should the ex- 
pense of doing so not deter you from admitting 
them amongst the rest; and the sketches are 
not unfrequently answers and proposed emenda- 
tions to subjects projected by my friend, whose 
letters and sketches it may be necessary in these 
instances to publish also. 

The packet of correspondence shall be at your 
service in time for your next publication. 

Your most obedient servant, 


J.B. Pyrng. 
York Cottage, Dec. 10, 1845. 


{Weare quite sure that our readers will receive this 
communication with exceeding satisfaction ; itis scarcely 





| Hecessary to state that we have accepted the offer Mr. 
| Pyne has made to us; and that, consequently, the first 


part of his Letters on Landseape will appear in the 


| February number of the Ant-Union. 


It is not too much to say there is no living artist better 
dseape-painting; no 
artist is more thoroughly conversant with Art, both in 
theory and practice; his articles on “ the Nomenclature 





| of Art,” published, from time to time, in this journal, 


have entirely satisfied artists, while, to the amateur, they 
have been abundantly useful; and to the exeellence of the 
painted works of Mr. Pyne it is needless to refer. 

The “Lerrers” now announced will be, of course, 
addressed especially te THE LEARNER; but there can be 
little doubt that they will supply information not only to 
er + Fy but to the graduate, in Art. 

tis needless to add that we shall gladly accompan 
these letters with lithographic yer se ‘o 
any extent which the writer may consider desirable. } 
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THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF DESIGN.* 


To the Government School of Design in London, 
the next in importance is that of Manchester ; 
indeed latter, from its position and relations, 
must even more directly influence our 
tures than that in the Metropolis; hence to secure 
its wellbeing becomes an imperative duty. The 
number of pupils there, already amounts to two 
hundred and twenty—a fact affording sufficient 
evidence of the previous want of such an Institu- 
tion, and of a perfect understanding of the benefits 
whieh must acerue from it. Our hitherto 
have been, we may say, entirely uneducated, for 
we cannot term a des lan of self-instruction, 
education ; as we have elsewhere shown, their im- 
provement in the Arts of .’esign has been indis- 
putable ; and it may be safely affirmed that, if this 
advance proceed in an equal ratio, the fabrics of 
our country will, in beauty, be second to none, even 
of the best period of any otlier nation. 

The letter before us is an able exposition of the 
views of Mr. Wallis as to the best method of con- 
duc so important an Institution. By the rules 
of the School, every student enters the elementary 
class; as even those who may have previously re- 
ceived instruction in drawing are seldom acquainted 
with the principles of linear construction. When 
the student has acquired the power of drawing a 
straight line with necessary precision, he ds 
to the construction of simple to 
polygonal figures, and from these to the circle and 
other figures necessary to perfect his “ free-hand 

ometric course.” The course then proceeds to 

simplest compositions, and the student learns 
that in acquiring a knowledge of the right line and 
curve he possesses the elements of all form, and has 
only to study them in judicious combination. The 
ornamental cast is then resorted to; but there is ‘a 
difference in working from the east according to 
the ulterior views of the student. Carvers, masons, 
&e., model from it; while others, i ing to 
— on the flat surface, draw fromit. Thec 
for shading is divided into two sections. Those 
students to whom a knowledge of the human figure 
is essential, as decorative painters, carvers, en- 
gravers, &c., form the first section, and are exer- 
cised in shading in chalk from flat-tinted di , 
after which they work from the lithograph on white 
paper, and afterwards on tinted paper. The second 
section of the shading class consists of those stu- 
dents who propose to become designers for textile 
fabrics. They employ Indian ink—working first 
from the flat, and then from the cast. Mr. Wallis, 
in considering the utility of the study of the human 
form, wisely advocates the practice, and we concur 
entirely in his views on this subject. We have 
ever insisted upon the necessity of a power of 
drawing the figure ; not that it is to form an object 
for future representation, but that, being the most 
difficult of all objects to draw, every other be- 
comes comparatively easy, and the eye so wisely 
schooled in the beautiful, in outline and propor- 
tion, as to be at once offended by inelegance of 
contour and disproportion of parts. If we refer to 
the most perfect models and arabesques that 
have ever been designed by the hand of man, we 
shall find that their authors were artists of im- 
perishable fame, whose tastes had been first based 
on the study of the human form. It is only lately, 
through the labours of the indefatigable Heidelo 
that the world has become extensively acquainte 
with certain of the ornamental compositions of 
Albert Diirer, which can never be excelled; the 
ns, moreover, of the eccentrie Cellini are 
sta models for universal imitation—scarcely 
less so than those of the galaxy of talent that 
worked under Raffaelle; the ara ues and 
stucchi of Giulio Romano, Giovanni Udine, 
Polidoro da Caravaggio, and a long list of others, 
imitators of, and successors to, these and others less 
distinguished. And all these men, we need not 
say, were not less memorable for their skilful 
method of dealing with the , than for those 
minor compositions which they may be said to 
have deduced from it. If we look into any of the 
collections of designs that have lately gone forth 
to the world, and select the most chaste and ele- 
gant of them, we shall find generally that the 
artists have been schooled in the proportions of the 


* A Letter to the Council of the Manchester Sehool of 
Design, on the System of Instruction pursued in that 
School. By George Wallis, Princi Master, Pub- 
lished by Simms and Dinham, Manchester. 








figures. On this subject Mr. Wallis says:—‘ It 
may be asked, why teach the figure to the designer 
for textile fabrics, when you depreciate 
expat fis thens of Say, oud five Nam 
expan ‘orm, and give a power 
eT cba On solr afne don of 

what it may, can never do. Hence the 
supposing, on the other that if thes 
draws the figure well he can w anything, 
according to some authorities, — it too. 
allowing that the power to draw the figure 
im a great measure qualify the st 
enp okiest gine baliva tim, Te must be 
mind — the true ee — a mere 
copyist, but a reproducer ature in a new form, 
and that he takes it rather as a basis for his inven- 
tion, than as an object for his imitation, Hence 
the necessity for a very varied course of study, and 
constant recollection that the power merely to 
draw one object , however excellent in 
itself that object may be, does not necessaril 
involve the sence to represent every other object 
well; but I e ever advocated the study of the 
figure by every class of ornamentists, for the same 
reason that I believe the study of ornament is 
valuable to the historic artist, as a means of culti- 
vating his taste and increasing his know of 
form and his powers of invention.” To return to 
the course of Study | in the Manchester 
Sehool. pues ae st t one draw in outline lek 
object placed before him, sepossens les t 
and shadow by means of Indian ink, he then enters 
the class for painting, who work in tempera, oil, 
fresco, wax, and other means of decoration, com- 
meneing with the first-named tempera, or 
temper painting, after which ao een ee 
from Nature—flowers, fruits, shells, &c., and con- 
cludes his full course by painting from the living 
model. After the courses which complete the 
student’s knowledge of drawing, he enters on a 
course of instruction in the study of design, which 
is divided into five sections: first of which 
is instructed in the analysis of the principles of 
natural form, Here the pupil is required to pro- 
duce a design for some specific pu , for the 
execution of which one week is wed; after 
which it is submitted for examination. The 
second section refers the pupil to the considera- 
tion of the generie styles of Art, as Hindoo, 
Egyptian, Greek, &c., tracing, as far as pos- 
sible, the relations existing between them, &c. 
The third section of this eourse prescribes 
drawing flowers and plants accurately from 
Nature, and the adaptation of the drawings to 
such designs as are usually required by the manu- 
facturer. The fourth section involves the appli- 
cation of the human figure and ani life gene- 
rally to the p of the ornamentist, and 
shows the most effective methods of combining 
these forms with foliage and florid ornament. The 
last section will comprise illustrations of all the 
general principles of Art as found in Art, and in 
the works of the best masters, &c. 

Such are the views of the Head Master of the 
Manchester School of Design—of the wisdom of 
which but one opinion can be formed. There is little 
doubt that the Manchester School will be suffi- 
ciently supported ; nor can it be doubted, that if an 
arrangement so lucid and comprehensive be ener- 
getienliy carried out, this Institution will be one 
of the most coumoing of its class. Under a 
direction so judicious, the standard of the designer 
will be raised, insomuch as to rank him at once as 
a well-educated artist and a man of intelligence. 

We have limited our remarks, in reviewing thi 
highly intelligent and well-timed letter, to the 
aca ary , = this rer eoetndie — a 

nowledge of them may be practi useful as 
saides tf Establishments less strictly public. We 
can ourselves testify to the admirable working of 
the system; a short time ago we examined the 
School during both the morning and e 
assemblages ; and found, to our eo 
cation, that the zeal and anxious eare of the mas- 
ters had been ina ms ym rewarded by the attention, 
steady conduct, and improvement of the students. 

We have said that Manchester can scarcely be 
considered second to London, as a place where a 
School of ought to flourish. We rejoice 
to know that the manufacturers of Manchester 
almost universally, feel that, in establishing and 
supporting such an Institution, they are la a 
sure foundation for their own benefit as as 
the advantage of the rising generation and the 
honour and welfare of their country. 


E 
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DISCOVERY OF A FRESCO 
AT FLORENCE, BY RAFFAELLE. 


Tuere is at Florence,-on the Faenza road, 
where the ancient house of the + spanned St. esa 
stood, a large which was formerly us: 
> Age eee ee hie it ne used to store 
and was su uen! to a carri 
varnisher, who still cantina his business in 4. 
room, on the wall which 
faces the door, is ‘os in fresco—the subject 
c it Supper.’ The proprietor, 
supposing the work worthy of attention, invited, 
some time ago, q ed persons to examine it 
but left it in the state in which it was, cove 
with dust, insomuch that it was impossible to de- 
termine in anywise its merits. A few years ago 
it was examined more attentively by experienced 
artists, who, struck by certain appearances, con- 
ad perhaps oven by Porapiaybhmeclt, or 0s oom 
and per even or as some- 
thing derived from Ghirlandaio, to whose works, 
at leastin its mechanism, it bore some resemblance. 

Among the many who visited the place were two 
a (Sigg. Ignazio Zotti ard Count Carlo 

lla Porta), who no sooner saw th:e composition 
than they pronounced it not only «xcellent, but 
superior to anything that Perugino ever did, and 
considered themselves justified in attributing it to 
Raffaelle—since it was conceived, drawn, and 
coloured in that exquisite style to which no other 
human being had ever attained. The subject, as 
already stated, is ‘The Last Supper;’ but the 
moment chosen is that in which the Saviour 
announces his betrayal—*‘ And as they did eat he 
said, ‘ Verily, I say unto you, that one of you shall 
betray me.’” The composition, to those who are 
devoted to theatrical grouping mr appear uniform 
and poor, but it is tinguishe y the most pro- 
found observation of truth, It is precisely what it 
should be,—a tranquil assembly of holy men, 
from which is not to be expected that variety 
of grouping which ht become a réunion of 
another character. It is evident that the artist 
has laboured to express the sudden effects of emo- 
tion which the words of Christ were calculated to 
call forth. St. Thaddeus, St. Simon, St. Philip, 
and St. James the Minor seem less agitated than 
the others; because, sitting at the extremities of 
the table, they had heard less distinctly than the 
others the terrible announcement. 

Exulting in the discovery of a composition b 
Raffaelle, the two young painters communicate 
their opinion to many friends, some of whom were 
artists, and these received the communication with 
a smile of incredulity; and others, who had no 
practical knowledge of Art, said that it was im- 
possible that Vasari could have forgotten so im- 
portant a work—having, in his life of Raffaelle,« 
mentioned every considerable composition. More- 
over, argued they, if Vasari had omitted it, was it 
likely that so many others who have written of 
Raffaelle would have also forgotten it? How, for 
instance, can it be thought that Il Richa, who wrote 
at le the history ofall the Florentine churches, 
and also said much of the Convent of St. Onofrio 
should pass over a work so honourable to Florence ; 
These and other good reasons were adduced ; but 
they did not shake the opi of the two young 

inters, who instituted a research among all the 

ocuments relating in any way to the convent, but 
without success. They then exerted themselves 
to discover a trace of a , and fortunately 
found on part of the of St. Thomas an in- 
—— in gold letters, almost obliterated. They 
applied themselves to clear the beginning of the 
legend, and the first letter that presented itself 
was an R, the next an A, and so on, until at length 
the entire the date, 


acta! fae aah 


ng Bp repnes 
given to Florence one of the finest of the master’s 
compositions, and at the same time serves to de- 
termine one of the periods at which Raffaelle 
resided in Florence—the precise time being un- 


known, and yet rendered more difficult to resolve 
by the e of many who have pretended to 
determine it. The gen of the work is settled 


beyond all dispute by two drawings, containing 
the figures arse Peter and St. James as they 
appear in the fresco composition. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PICTURE DEALERS.* 
to find you devoting space 
my ~ Rise of the ignorant 
ee} > 
terious injuries eee best interests of what 
; first by their hostility to British 
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on the deserving artist, as well 
consider that not only 
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bold and task 
wished to send you 
subject; but 

of the gentle- 

is lately dead, I conceive 
making it public—as 

a solemn and . Major Pryse Gordon 
was well known in connexion with the Arts, not only to 


dealers, but also to most of our leading collectors. 
Your faithful servant, R.A, 
are from the letter referred to : 
to do with picture- in all 
the world, and during a period of more sixty 
I could fill a volume with incidents and anec- 
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‘ value (which from 
a small way, I am quite alive to), and, if 
elbow, I could - ee = 
orse-dealing (from t virtuoso to his 
alone resemble the tricks that are tised 
ised eye of GEMMEN who are fi their 
a commodity of which are totally 
their merits or value. ‘ ngton’ is re- 
occasions, when some daub requires to 
that they cannot } at for names and 
thirty years ago, I purchased at the sale of 
at Bath, a little picture, at an auc- 
which, in the catal » was called 
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and possessed 
,’ who tells you ‘ that a 
wi ic co ¥intipapetibien ponene tntes 
great ° my gem was byt 
former! I h hen sty walle be acetic naat 
some other little pictures, when one y ‘P——.,’ the 
great marchand de tableauz of the day, called on me, when 
my ‘ Salutation’ attracted the connoisseur’s notice. ‘ Ay,’ 
my friend, ‘that is rare, that you will 
veldom meet with in England; that, Sir, is a true bit of 
Primaticcio, of Bologna.’ ‘Did you ever see one 





* Our monthly “ Rerort” of Picture Avctions will 
commence with our February Number; there were some 
* doings” in this way during December; but there have 
been #0 many demands on our space of this month, that 
we are compelled to postpone our duty; meanwhile we 
rejoice to find that we have stirred into activity not only 
our contemporaries in England but also those of France ; 
from “ Le Cabinet de l’Amateur et de l'Antiquaire”—a 
journal of the highest character, and conducted with 
very great ability—we make the following extract :— 


“ Le compte-rendu des ventes publiques d’objets d’art | 


en Angleterre n’a pas mt pour nous un simple 
intérét de curiosité ; la proximite des deux pays, les res- 
sources que les amateurs peuvent tirer d'une correspon- 
dance et facile, Vespice de ree inter- 
lope assez étendu de tableaux et de curiosités dont quel- 
ques individus seuls sont les agents et qu'il importe de 
counaitre, la mauvaise foi, la méme partout, hélas! qui 
vient d'ordinaire se méler 
tout, sans de Vintérét véritable qui s’attache aux 
ventes lo et réguliéres des collections importantes, 
tout nous fait un devoir d’étre suffisamment renseignés 
sur les phases principales, les usages et les écueils du 
commerce anglais. Cette tache, du reste, nous est rendue 
facile par la croisade commencée cette année par |’ART- 
UNION, une exceliente revue anglaise que nous avons 
déja eu occasion de citer, contre une foule de brocanteurs, 
de faussaires et de faiseurs d'affaires qui, & Londres 
comme & Paris, déshonorent le commerce des choses 
@art. Nous n’avons sur ce point presque rien A ajouter 
aux justes ons de notre confrére d’outre 
Manche, tant I'entente cordiale la plus touchante semble 
~~ = hyd les <4 a deux ye et en 
Tacon’ histoire de chaque jour, c’est la nétre de 
tous les instants que nous écrivons.” 


The remaining details given in this article occupy 
several pages, entirely extracted from the Art-UNiIoNn 
Journal of last year, and contain all the facts and 
statements we have periodically given of the various de- 
ceptions and contrivances of the public sales—such as the 
pretended collections of the “ Countess of Murat,” “ the 
Polish lady,” and others of similar fraudulent designa- 


tien.” 
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before?’ ‘I think I have,’ replied the little man, ‘ al- 
though he is a master I am not much acquainted with. 
My unch being on the table, down sat the virtuoso, and 1 
observed that he frequently turned his 
cture, and finally asked me ‘if I wo 
nowing my man, and that he possessed but 
judgment in Art, with no small ion, 1 hummed and 
hawed, and said, ‘1 had been often asked to sell it or ex- 
change it, but I could hardly make up my mind so to do; 
but, as money was scarce’ (the common remark), ‘if he 
stuck a i into my hand, perhaps I might 
be tempted’! It was put on an easel and examined, and 
a i struck at last; Mr. B. was to give me 
flour score in cash, and a couple of landscapes by 
‘Zucharelli, which I had some time before seen in his 
in the H 1! L piqued myself on my tact 
n doing a dealer of the first class, and out of reren e for 
being often, myself, mystified by these gen few 
years r this transaction, I met an old fellow of the 
name of ‘S——,’ a dealer (before your day), and walked 
with him to see some pictures he for sale, in Bond- 
street ; and, after showing me agreat many, he said, ‘ Now, 
Sir, I will give you a treat; and opening a splendid 
cabinet, and putting aside a red curtain, he exclaimed, 
‘ That, Sir, is the gem of my gallery; that isa true Prima- 
ticcio, equal to Correggio, and in the most beautiful con- 
dition.’ Judge of my astonishment, when I beheld my 
picture which I had sold to B——! I had some diffi- 
culty to refrain from laughing in the old man’s face, but 
his age and poverty checked me. ‘How lovely,’ said I, 
* what drawing, what grace,’ &. &c. ‘ Now,’ added my deaf 
friend (for he was as deaf as a post), ‘ you are acquainted 
with many gentlemen of rank, who are collecting; try if 
you can get me an amateur for my Primaticcio; I will 
sell it for £300, ——_ it is well worth jive, and is fit to 
hang in any cabinet in the island’!! 1s not this prime. 
—lI will give you one more anecdote, When I returned 
from Italy, in 1800, I had a beautiful copy of the ‘ Venere 
Vestita,’ after Titian, in the Pitti Palace; it was painted 
on a gold ground, and highly finished, and the counte- 
nance, I thought, somewhat resembled Mary Stuart, our 
Scottish Queen. A few years afterwards, my vertd was 
sold by old Christie, at the hammer, and in the catalogue 
this morceau the knowing auctioneer had called ‘ Mary 
Stuart,’ by Titian, ‘ the only miniature known to be by that 
great master’s hand’! ‘The bait took, and a person of the 
name of F bought it at £55. The next day I went 
to the sale-room to settle my account, when a - 
looking fellow addressed me, with the miniature in his 
hand, saying he was the . ‘What a lucky 
feed replied, ‘ you are, Sir; why, you will make your 
ortune by this precious article; I advise you to take a 
room and exhibit it’! He took the hint, advertised it in 
St. James’s-street forthwith :—‘ To be viewed, at No. 15, 
an undoubted miniature of ‘Queen Mary,’ by Titian, 
valued at 1000 guineas,’ &c. &c. The public flocked to 
this wonder, by which the cunning Pat put more than 
£200 into his pocket, and afterwards sold this ‘ unique 
em’ to Lord Radstock for £150. 1 have bored you with 

s brace of anecdotes (which, by-the-by, 1 have printed 
on my memory), to show you, what you well know, that 
picture-dealing, with old masters, is complete gammon, 
and I would not give a pinch of snuff for a broker’s 
opinion of the hendriting of masters. 

(The brace of anecdotes here presented can scarcely 
fail to produce a salutary effect. Major Pryse Gordon’s 
* confession”—a small part of which is here published— 
may perhaps induce some of his old “ friends” to THINK! 
It is notorious that the dealers in pictures, who keep 
shops, are not the only dealers, willing to make a thou- 





& ces sortes de transaction; | 


sand per cent. by fraud and forgery. We need not add 
that if cases of gentlemen-cheats come before us they shall 
| be exposed as fearlessly as the tricks of the trader in a 
| Jane or alley. The rogue” who has rank and station to 

assist him in dishonourable practices—and who has not 
| even the poor excuse of poverty to plead for dishonesty 
| —is doubly guilty, and ought to receive double punish- 
ment. We shall persevere in exposing such infamous 
practices—no matter how high or how low may be the 
transgressor.”)} 

PICTURE MAKING, 

S1r,—On reading a paragraph in your last number re- 
lating to the sale of a number of forged drawings at 
Manchester, I beg to state the following, which happened 





to yo 

_ A dealer in drawings, &c., sold a small and slight draw- 
ing, by an able member of one of the Water-colour Socie- 
| ties, for £4. 4s.,on a Saturday morning, to a gentleman 
| pay cop Be Dulwich, who desired the dealer to bring it 
| to his abode the following Monday, when he would show 
some other drawings he wished to exchange. 

I was sent for on the Saturday afternoon to make a copy 
of this drawing, which I did, and took it home on the 
Monday morning, when I received ten shillings for my 
labour. oe was toasted at the fire to give the paper 
a tone and harden the colours. It was delivered paid 
for in the afternoon by the gentleman as the veritable 
—— he had seen and bargained for two days pre- 
viously. 

The original drawing now remains in the dealer’s pos- 
session. I send you my name to authenticate my state- 
ment; and, trusting you will receive my confession in all 
charity, 1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

AN OBSCURE ARTIST. 


[The only remark we need offer upon this notable 





communication is to repeat our advice—let the purchaser 
of paintings or drawings purchase direct from the artist. 





ART IN SCOTLAND, IRELAND, 
AND THE ENGLISH PROVINCES. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Royal Scottish Academy have published their 
eighteenth annual Report. It Teseribves the — 
prosperity of the annual Exhibition; and attri ites much 
Of the increased income af the Society to the fact of 


inconveniently crowded, “no 
tion” than usual had been adopted, yet “no 

exceed THE ORDERLINESS AND DECORUM exhib ae | 
those assemblages.” The plan so eminently suce 

will be, of course, continued; and the interests of the 
Academy will be thus “ identified with those of the country 
at .” It will be seen that a similar arran: has 
been introduced into Liverpool; we have no doubt with 
similar success. The Report is principally occupied by 
comment on the recent “ misund between the 
and the Trustees of the Royal Insti- 
tution; and it is only just to say that the statement of 
the Academy is put forth with temper and dignity as 
well as convincing argument. The document is indeed 
conclusive; and we trust will aid that arrangement for 
the future «hich cannot fail to advantage both Institu- 
tions. The Report contains a brief but eloquent tribute 
to the m of the late Thomas Duncan; we have 
vainly striven to obtain such culars as may enable 
us to give a memoir of his life; we lament tha he has 
left no friend to do him this justice; but the report of 
his professional brethren affords sufficient evidence that 
he is not yet forgotten by them. 

“ Tue TorRIz PicturgEs”—the famous bequest to 
Scotland—have been hung on the walls of the Royal 
Institution; and now form a valuable and interesting, 
although small, exhibition. They have, however, given 
rise to something like “a job ;” by which the clerk of the 
learned Lord Meadowbank has been made their 
“curator!” at a salary of £150 eae. while a sort of 
** sub-curator,” at a salary of £50 a year, is to “‘ assist” 
him,—both principal and sub knowing about as much of 
pictures as they do of a Cuinese nursery. Oneis reminded 
of the old story—“ John, what are you doing ?” “ Hel 
Tom;” “ And what is Tom doing?” ““ Nothing!” Not 
being very much given to idleness, we do not envy these 

mae their easy and profitable posts; but either, or 

th together, will exactly suit us when we grow fat and 
lazy, and wish to live without labour. Meanwhile, the 
public (for the Institution is supported by a public grant 
will have the privilege to pa per annum toa couple o' 
lucky youths who have had the extreme good fortune of 
serving my Lord Meadowbank. This monstrous folly—to 
useno harsher phrase—is the more flagrant, because there is 
already “a keeper” of the Institution, who would, nodoubt, 
gladly have taken upon himself the increased duty of 
guarding the 30 or 40 Torrie pictures for an increased 
income of £30 or £40 a year. But, if curators were 
needed, egy! the appointments ought to have been given 
to artists. In this respect, a good example has 
aay Mee in London: the successorsof Mr. Se 
Mr. 


Academy 


er were 
tlake, Sir Augustus Callcott, and Mr. Uwins. 





IRELAND. 


The Royal Irish Art-Union have adjudged their pre- 
miums; none, however, have been awarded either to line 
engravers, mezzotint engravers, or wood e vers—the 
specimens exhibited not having been “sufficiently 
finished.” Three premiums have been awarded for li- 
Gegemhio drawings—to Messrs. Lynch, Burgess, and 
O’Neill: premiums have been also given for en- 
graving, drawings in outline (two), drawings from life, and 
modelling; and an extra premium of £15 has been given 
to Mr. J. H. Nelson, an artist who last year only uced 
a small bust, his first attempt, but has this season pre- 
sented a full-length female figure, entitled ‘ Venus atti- 
ring,” evincing much careful study. The pictures pur- 
chased as prizes have been exhibited in the rooms of the 
Royal Dublin Society. 

'HE NaTIONAL ART-UN1ox—We understand this 
new Society—concerning which we published some re- 
mark’ last month—already numbexs above a thousand 
subscribers. We were, it appears, in error in stating 
that selections of prizes are to be made only from the 
works of Jrish artists; the plan is open to all artists, 
British and Irish, from whom works are directly received 
into the Exhibition. We cannot go far into this topic 
this month; but will look forward to an rtunity of 
dealing with it at some length—for the ex t is one 
of no little importance. 





LIVERPOOL.—The Exhibition nominally closed for the 
season on Saturday, the 13th of December; but it was re- 
opened on the following Monday for a mest laudable pur- 
pose—the humble classes admissible during a fort- 
night,—at a charge of 2d. each to adults and 1d. each to 
children, the catalogues re | ld. each. This is setting 
a great and good example; it is worthy of all praise. We 
trust the ex ent will fully answer the expectations 
and hopes of its wise and generous projectors; this is 
indeed, m ART a teacher of the ion! We shall 
anxiously await the issue of a trial,on which much de- 
pends. The sales effected by the Academy this year have 
exceeded £2500; and the funds from the Art-Union 
have yet to be added to this sum—the 
ever reported from Liverpool. The dra 





Union took place on December 31st. The following 
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1846. 
are the pictures sold since our last report :—‘* Geneva,’ 
W. G. Herdman; ‘ Scene near Ambleside,’ ——; ‘ near 


Henley-on-Thames,’ G. A. Williams; ‘ A Scene in the 
Highlands,’ J. Ferguson; ‘ A Landscape,’ J. W. Allen; 
* Pestum, South Italy,’ W. Havell; ‘ A Farm Yard,’ H. 
Jutsum; ‘ A Study,’ R. Rothwell; ‘ Interior of a Welsh 
Cottage,’ Wm. Evans; ‘ On the Medway,’ H. F. Oakes; 
* On the Medway,’ H. F. Oakes; ‘Scene at Tewkesbury,’ 
W. G. Herdman ; ‘ In the Vassa Villa, Rouen,’ E. Hassell ; 
* Haddon Hall,’ Miss Brandreth; ‘ The Terrace,’ G. 
Dodgson; ‘ Sentiment,’ R. Farrier; ‘ Pets,’ A. J. Wool- 
mer; Morning,’ A. J. Woolmer; ‘ Dead Game,’ J. W. 
Oakes; ‘ Falstaff,’ W. L. Windus. 


BrrMincHaM.—The following pictures have been 
* sold” at the Rooms of the Academy, since our last re- 

rt:—* Park at Brussels,’ A. J. Woolmer; ‘ Derwent 

ater,’ A. Hunt; ‘ On the Clyde,’ Miss B. Nasmyth; 
* Landscape with Waterfall,’ F. Watts; ‘ The Last Glance,’ 
A. J. Woolmer; ‘ Waiting for the Ferry,’ J. Wilson, jun. 
This is nota — list; but many ns waited the re- 
sult of the Art-Union drawing, which took place on the 
24th,—too late in the month for us to be enabled to state 
the issue. 

MANCHESTER.—The prizes to students in the School 
of Design have been allotted by the Council, who have 
expressed themselves highly satisfied with the improve- 
ments manifested as compared with the competition de- 
signs of last year. We postpone our report on this sub- 
ject, reserving it for our extra Part (to be published on 
the 15th of January), in which we shall not only give 
particulars, but engravings of the principal prizes. 


————— 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS OF DESIGN, 


IN THE PROVINCES. 





A Few facts connected with this important subject can- 
not fail to interest our readers. Of the School at MAN- 
CHESTER we have spoken elsewhere; itis progressing in 
the most satisfactory manner; and has already proved 
eminently useful to the manufacturers of that important 
district.—The BIRMINGHAM School exhibits most encou- 
ing results, under the management of its new master ; 
it is numerously attended (we shall publish the returns 
in our next), and is bighly appreciated on the part of the 
manufacturers.—In GLasGow, extensive additions to the 
School are nearly completed; a fine gallery has been 
erected ; class rooms have been enlarged; and it bids fair 
to become one of the most spacious and convenient 
establishments in the kingdom. The classes, which have 
been interrupted during the building, will be resumed at 
the commencement of the new year: and we trust the 
rooms will be soon filled with the best models.—N OTTING- 
HAM: since the appointment of a new master, new life 
has been infused into this School; every desk is occu- 
pied; and applicants for admission are so numerous 
that a new structure is contemplated—one that shall be 
worthy of the town and the object—in lieu of the present 
building, which is in all respects inconvenient and un- 
suitable. The specimens of the finest descriptions of 
French manufacture, purchased by the Council at the 
late Exposition in Paris, are now in the Nottingham 
School ; these have been exhibited in nearly all the towns 
where Schools have been established, and have attracted 
much attention on the part of the manufacturers and of 
the public,—having been inspected, we may say, by tens 
of thousands. The exhibition of these specimens has 
been of very great service—showing to our manufacturers 
(many of whom would have had no other opportunity of 
80 dota )in what respects the French excel us in the 
Arts of industry, and where we, on the other hand, 
excel them; we believe it has been almost universally 
acknowledged that wherever design is required, and an 
artist-like execution is necessary, the French excel, and 
in some of the articles, we regret to say, that even the 
ity of the manufacture—the fabric itself—will stand a 
comparison with that which is the result of British 
skill. The fact of the design being superior is of im- 
mense importance; there is a rapidly-growing taste for 
articles of beautiful design, and far too rapid a growing 
importation of French articles to supply this taste an 
the demand it causes.—The School at Norwicu will 
soon be opened; all matters are prepared for this pur- 
pose; the rooms are commodious, conveniently situated, 
and will, we have no doubt, be ere long thronged with 
pils.—The Schools at CoveNTRY, SHEFFIELD, and 
SiwoasTLy-on-TrNE are drawing towards a close of 
their “‘ three years contract ;” and will, probably, when 
renewing them, be subjected to some inquiries. 

We have frequently directed to these Schools the at- 
tention of our manufacturers; we cannot do so too often ; 
and shall recur to the subject again and again—heedless 
of the danger of becoming wearisome—in the hope that 
we may arouse the many who are interested in it to the 
immense importance of such valuable . 

We are quite aware that, generally, the utility of the 
co-operation of these Schools with the actual business of 
our manufacturers is fully understood and appreciated ; 
but they demand even a more extensive support than they 
receive. 

It is not too much to say that, in every town in which 
a School has been established, the best and most saleable 
designs that have been of late produced, have been de- 
signed by pupils of such School. We make this assertion 
broadly—becanse we are in pos 
out. In a word, the Schools of Design have already 


augmented the mercantile value of british manufac- 
tures; and are destined to become their po 
aries of the future, 


auxili- 








ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


GERMANY.—Ascuarrensure (Lower Fran- 
conia, Bavaria). — One of the most interesting 
specimens of modern antiquity (sit venia verbo) is 
a house, a correct copy of a Pompeiian building, 
which was erected near the city of Aschaffenburg- 
upon-the-Main (near the Spessart Forest, eight 
leagues from Franefort), by the order of King 
Louis I., of Bavaria, and which is near its com- 
pletion. The ‘ Kunstblatt,” from a Nuremberg 
paper, contains the following description of this 
conspicuous exotic architectural curiosity :—The 
building has three divisions, the so-called atrium, 
the rom 9 and between both, bounded by the outer 
walls of a row of rooms, a sort of a hall in the form 
of a ee. The atrium is a space sur- 
rounded by rooms, and, with the exception of the 
centre, covered at the top. In the middle of this 
space, comprising a third of its square compass, 
twelve lofty channelled Doric columns rise in the 
fairest proportions, at the top with beautiful dimi- 
nutions, to support the ceiling or rather the roof, 
which, from these columns, is lowered towards the 
inner space, forms by them the so-called implu- 
vium, which leaves a free opening. This implu- 
vium will contain a grand marble basin, with a 
spouting fountain in its centre. All the capitals 
of the columns of the entire building are of white 
marble. The numerous rooms about the atrium 
are veryhigh, but of small extent, with the doors 
towards the same; many of them have a high 
narrow window towards the exterior, of various di- 
mensions. Two doors are leading to the atrium, one 
facing the Royal Palace of the City, the other the 
Spessart, decorated by simple pillars, with Doric 
capitals at either side, and connected with small 
corridors of the same height and breadth, leading 
into the atrium, The connexion between the 
atrium and the yard, or court, is effected by a sort 
of a hall, a parallelogram, in the above-mentioned 
centre structure, which, in breadth, is a little di- 
minished by the lateral rooms, towards the interior 
somewhat more prominent. From this spot almost 
the whole building can be surveyed, the atrium, as 
well as the yard, allowing a view of all the par- 
ticular portions of the house, by which a sort of 
private publicity is afforded. The rooms surround- 
ing this hall open partly towards the yard, never 
towards the hall itself, probably for the purpose of 
domestic isolation. In the same proportion as this 
hall forms the most important space of the house, 
the structure itself, in which it is situated, w—— 
to be its centre. Above this structure, which 
without the building that surrounds the atrium, is 
projecting a few feet, rest the second and third 
floor. From this locality you enter into the yard 
by a small corridor, with four beautiful Doric 
columns, which support the ceiling. The walls 
are decorated with corresponding pillars. The 
whole of the premises is closed by several rooms, 
the kitchen with a chimney, and at the right 
hand a spacious chamber with a large window 
arched at the top. A few of the opposite rooms 
have very small windows tewards the yard. The 
rooms differ from the above-mentioned by their less 
considerable height, and their forming a row ; they 
are, therefore, less secluded. Hence you descend 
the caves or cellars which extend below the whole 
structure. A third house door leads from the 

rtico on the terrace with a view to the river. 
This terrace, less simple than the two others, is 
ornamented by two pillars with splendid capitals 
and rich foliage. Next to it is a flight of broad 
steps, which, in two partitions, limiting the outer 
wall of the building, lead to the second story by a 
small balcony above the door. The second story, 
as already mentioned, rises above the central 
of the house ; the atrium, and the yard, affording 
only their flat copper roofs, which afford, together 
with the localities of the second story, an excel- 
lent view, the former serving as platforms to the 
latter. At first you enter a corridor, completely 
corresponding with the lower, four Ionic columns 
supporting the ceiling. ‘The doors of three 
chambers without windows open towards this 
portico. On the other side it leads to two broad 
terraces, connected by a smaller central one, the 
larger forming the roof of the structures surround- 
ing the yard. The three chambers, striking to- 
wards the atrium, are flanked by two rooms,—the 
one of which leads to the roof of the atrium; the 
other, with four large windows, opens the view to 
the Spessart Forest. A second door, from the 
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innermost of those three chambers, leads upon 
the roof. This open view is a distinctive feature 
of the second story, all indicating a free connexion 
with the exterior, whilst the lower localities are 
concentrated with the interior. The roofs are 
only projected by very small breastworks. There 
appears to be an accommodation established, ac- 
cording to the divisions of the day, of the hot 
climate: in the lower Rb ay and localities, 
light and hot air are excluded ; in the upper story, 
a free admission of both, for the occupants of the 
dwellings in the coolness of the evening. The 
whole is not constructed after a Greek or Italian 
system: it is rather a collection of many architec- 
tural elements, which, combined after the most 
suitable plan, could give the idea of an ancient 
abode. Another difference between the lower and 
upper localities is the prevalence of more grace- 
fulness in the latter, and of more seriousness in 
the former: at the same time a greater and stricter 
symmetry is p t inthe lower. A second 
wooden temporary flight of stairs leads from the 
portico of the second story to its rdof, an oblong, 
the remotest portion of which the third story 
occupies, consisting of a single, light, friendly 
apartment, with four large windows, and the view 
on the river. The decorative part of the whole is 
not yet begun; at a later iod modern fresco 

ainting will exhibit the brilliancy of the ancient 
in the highest degree. The mosaics of the floors 
are in full work ; they consist of white and greyish- 
black stone cubes, but of great variety. 

ITALY.— Rome.—In thegreat artistical activity 
for which this city has ever distinguished, it 
is chiefly sculpture which is most cultivated ; and, 
among the sculptors of all civilized nations, two 
Englishmen must be cited before all—Messrs. 
Wyattand Gibson. The veneration which both these 
artists evince for Thorwaldsen, in speaking of this 
great man, and of his merits for sculpture, induces 
us to judge of the way in which they have arrived 
at the aim and purpose of their career: it i 
beau idéal, not without the truth of life; and Nature, 
not without the elevation of Art. Mr. Wyatt’s 
predilection is the representation of female figures, 
which he treats with great feeling of beauty. Of 
the great number of works in his studio the follow- 
ing are the most prominent :—* A Nymph descend- 
inginto the Bath’ (executed for the bu eof Leuch- 
tenberg); ‘A Young poe, y covered 
with a sheepskin’ (for the Duke of Sutherland); 
‘ The ri Ino, with yon Saehe, avert- 
ing the from immoderate ’ (for Sir 
Robert Peel); ‘A Nymph with the Wreath,’ the 


figure almost , in a standing posture 
certainly an image of Spring, at least of the 


most pleasing ae (for Lord West- 
minster); ‘A Nymph ve aoe the — 
grasping the Towel’ (for Mr. Wild); ‘ Cupid 
the Nymph Eucharis, inspiring her with the love 
of Telemachus, indulging with visible delight 
in his words’ (without destination); ‘Penelope 
with the Bow of Ulysses’ (for Queen Victoria, to 
decorate Windsor Castle); ‘A Nymph undressing 
herself’ (oe Lord Grey) ; ‘Flora and Zephyrus 
(for Lord Wenlock) ; ‘ Nym h of Diana extract- 
ing a thorn from the foot of a ’ (for the King- 
of Naples; ‘A Shepherdess with a Kid,’ a sitting 
figure (for Charles Stewart); a ‘ Hebe,’ the chest 
uncovered (for Lord Grey) two portrait statues 
representing the sons Lord enlock, one of 
them sit on ee 2 eee! 500 ae 
a ; es aid yo apn wi the 
intention 0 herself, but a ~~ weep 4 
a surprise (for the Duke of Devonshire; . 
Bacchante with the Cup,’ the vestment having 
fallen on the trunk of a tree, and only accidentally 
covering part of the naked body (still without 
destination). In Mr. Gibson’s atelier, among 
various works, the following are the most dis- 
tinguished:—‘ Aurora rising from the Ocean,’ a 
figure displaying much movement (for Lord . 
ownsend; ‘ Psyche by two Zephyrs’ 
(for Prince Torlonia, and repeated for the Duke 
of Leuchtenberg ; another specimen is already in 
England); a portrait statue of Mrs. Murray, 
exquisite in con on, and faithful in ev 
motion,—in the right hand is a flower, the left 
holding the gown, both arms very > 
folded, an ivy wreath as the hair; tk 
Wounded Amazon’ (for the Marquis of West- 


minster ; ‘ Celestial Love struggling with Terres- 
Sg in the form of a on (for Lady 
vy). 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


Tux Process or Muntirtyine Lina Ex- 
pone ag will .. that -y- 
number an t, we gave a yo 

of * The Head of t,’ after Delaroche 

“the copy being on steel, with all the cha- 
racter of engraving, being indeed a facsimile, 
touch for touch, of the line ving from which 
it was ; but produced from the paper im- 
and without injuring such paper impres- 

sion) by some unknown, wi the space 
of ten or twelve days—the original having occupied 
the at least a year. We have been 
watching the progress of this most 

wonderful discovery—for such it is, undoubtedly : 
but have now to report that in Jan , 1846, it is 
ee in the state in which it was in January, 
545, The inventor has been ill during the whole 

of the year; a number of plates are in his 
eS conditions—among others one 
from field’s ‘Castle of Ischia,’ which he has 
undertaken to eopy for the Art-Union of London 
—but no one plate of any importance has been 
finished since that which he produced for our 
Journal, From what we learn, however, we are 
still y convinced that the principle exists— 
that by some mode or other a line engraving | be 
eo in a few days, so closely that there shall be 
no perceptible difference between the original and 
the copy; and that, by such process, a bank notemay 
be so accurately imitated, banker’s signature and 
all, that the banker who issued the true note shall 
not be able to swear which is the true and which 
is the forgery. The inventor, as we have stated, is 
ill; and, although several members of his family 
assist him daily in his labours, we believe the 
secret of the process rests entirely with him—and 
that, be it what it may, it will be lost if he die 
without divulging it. We have observed in a 
German paper a notice to the effect that a similar 
discovery had been made in Vienna—and that in 
this instance the secrecy of the inventor had been 
bought by the Sovereign to prevent its promulga- 
tion. ere have been times when he would have 
been, without an hour’s loss of time, consigned 
either to the dungeon or the grave. We shall of 
course watch the further progress of this process 
—and report upon it when an advance takes place. 

Tar Competition Cantoons.—The Committee 
of the Art-Union of London have requested 
each artist who intends to compete for the £500 
Cartoon Prize offered by the Society, to transmit 
to the office ‘ta sealed letter containing his name 
and address, and having on the outside the title 
of his intended painting, and a motto or device, 
by which the cartoon must also be distinguished.” 
In compliance with this request, TWENTY-SIX 
letters have been forwarded to the Committee. 
But artists who have not sent intimation of their 
intention to forward a cartoon are not thereby 


ue Exurprrion at tue Lovvrr.—The an- 
nual exhibition of works of Art, by living artists, 
will be ed at the Louvre on the 15th of March, 
and continue open until the 16th of May. Works 
will be received at “ the office of the Director” 
between the Ist and the 20th of February, in- 
elusive. We learn from the “‘ Atheneum” that 
ad artists are informed that the administra- 
tion of the Museums cannot receive their works 
directly addressed from abroad; they must be 
regularly ted by some authorized agent, in 
Paris ;—and notice of his intention is requested to 
be forwarded by the artists, before the Ist of 
ga ol We trust that our British artists will 
not neg this opportunity of obtaining fame 
for themselves and honour for their country. For 
several years past we have had to deplore the hu- 
1 that no painter or sculptor of note 
was at Louvre to convince our neighbours of 
the injustice done to British Art by the critics of 
France. If any English artist of true ability will 
contribute, we promise him more honourable treat- 
ment at the Louvre than foreign artists receive in 
our Royal or. The expense of transmit- 
ting ® picture would be very little; the trouble 
absolutely nothing ; agents here and in Paris are 
needed; and this duty would be gladly under- 
© adie of the many oy § usiness it is 
arrangements of the kind: either 
of them® might be spoken or written to on 
* Our advertising columns contain the names and ad- 
dresses of three i i 
pe wh ee o_Gentlomen—ither of whom is 
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the subject—and the artist need take no farther 
trouble. When we visit the Louvre, in April, we 
earnestly hope we may have good reason to re- 
joice that British ae has at length assumed its 
roper position in France. 

¥ HE Barrisu INSTITUTION will again open in 
February; artists will remember that works in- 
tended for exhibition must be sent in on the 12th 
and 13th of January. The principle adopted last 
year—and which, we may say without presumption, 
was the result of our representations—will be conti- 
nued this ; é. e., no pictures that have been previ- 
ously exhibited in London will be admissible into 
the British Gallery. The experiment was found to 
answer in all respects; the exhibition was more 
attractive and more profitable; and a greater 
number of pictures were “ sold” than at any sea- 
son for several years past. Consequently, a larger 
sum than heretofore is at the disposal of the Direc- 
tors; and no doubt a part of it will be expended 
with a view to promote British Art—either by the 
distribution of premiums, the purchase of a picture, 
or some other mode which shall advance the high 
purpose of the Institution. We earnestly hope 
the Directors will take care that the “ hanging” 
this year shall not be so managed as to subject 
them to charges of indifference or neglect: that 
they will not leave the onerous and important duty 
to a few inconsiderate “ patrons” or “ inconve- 
nient’’ officials. 

Tue Presipent or THE Royat ACADEMY is 
still Sir Martin Archer Shee ; the members, having 
experienced considerable difficulty in finding a 
suitable successor, prevailed upon him to with- 
draw his resignation, and thus relieve them, for 
the present, fromadilemma. Very unwillingly he 
complied with this request; although, age 
incapable, from the declined state of his health, 
of giving to the Association any help but that 
which they derive from his name. It remains a 
matter of considerable doubt who will be his suc- 
cessor; we, in common with the Press generally, 
incorrectly represented Mr. Turner as already in- 
stalled in office. We have reason to think that 
this was something more than premature; he is 
not, we now understand, at all likely to be the 
chosen representative of the bod 


THe NELSON Moxumanr.—The completion of 
this work has, at length, been determined on by 
the Woods and Forests; and to this effect a com- 
munication has been made to the artists to whom 
the commissions have been confided, by the Earl 


of Lincoln. The subjects proposed for the four 
bassi rilievi are the Victories of Cape St. Vincent, 
Copenhagen, the Nile, and Trafalgar; and the 
sculptors appointed to execute these works are 
Mr. Watson, Mr. Woodington, Mr. Carew, and 
Mr. Ternouth. The four lions will be executed 
by Mr. Lough. The relieved works will be in 
bronze—the lions in stone, or granite. Many 
complaints have been lately made of the state in 
which this truly national monument had been 
left, and it is most gratifying to find they have 
been heard in the proper quarter. A better 
selection of artists it would have been difficult to 
make. The four sculptors are men of rare skill 
and intellectual power; precisely those, too, who 
wanted “ opportunity”—and who are sure to find 
fame when opportunity is obtained. Mr. Lough, 
although incompetent to a statue, excels in 
sculpturing animals; and we have no doubt that 
his part of the task will be performed with ability. 
We have rarely recorded a public work of a nature 
so entirely satisfactory. 

Tue Exvectiun or Mempers of the Royal 
Academy will take place early in February. We 
believe there are vacancies for two: foremost 
among those to whom rumour points as likely 
to be selected for professional elevation are, 
Messrs, Webster, Grant, Creswick, and Herbert. 

DAougrReotyre Casts.—Though almost sur- 
——— belief, casts have actually been made from 

aguerreotype plates; a mould having been ob- 
tained from the plate in the usual manner, im- 
pressions are obtained from the mould by the 
electro process. This is among the most startling 
facts of the age. We hope, ere long, to give some 
metic og on oe yoo We have seen several 

utiful. examples produced by Dr. 

of Glasgow—to wrote be all ng nisclites 

Mr. ov1s Hacue has recently returned from 
Belgium, bringing with him a number of sketches 
of a similar nature to those which have alread 
been placed before the ag and received with 


much favour. During Haghe’s stay in that 





country he had the honour of receiving from the 
King of the Belgians the decoration of the Order 
of Leopold. 

Tue Grapuic Soctrety held its first meeting for 
the season on Wednesday, the 10th of December, 
In consequence of the assembly at the Royal 
Academy for distributing medals on the same 
evening, the attendance was “thin :” none of “ the 
aristocracy” of the profession ning rs 
Scarce, in proportion, were the works of Art—the 
leading attractions consisting of a few of Stot- 
hard’s drawings. We trust the next soirée will 
be more attractive, and that better arrangements 
will be made for securing a supply for the tables. 

STaTUE oF CAMPBELL.—We have been grati- 
fied by a view of the head of a statue of the 
poet, which it is pro to place in one of 
the most “~~ oroughfares of the city of 
Glasgow—the birthplace of Campbell. The 
is as yet all that is in plaster of this monument: 
it is to be seen at the studio of Mr. Park, the 
sculptor. The features bear a striking resemblance 
to the poet—not in his latter years—but refer to 
an antecedent period, nearer to that time of his 
life which has immortalized his memory; and this 
is as it should be; for, although Mr. Campbell sat 
to Mr. Park only four years before his death, it is 
yet more judicious that a monument for aftertime - 
should point to the best period of life. It is in 
every respect well ordered that this work should 
be executed by Mr. Park, who is himself a native 
of Glasgow, and to whom the features of Campbell 
must be intimately known. This monument is in- 
tended to be executed in bronze, of a size equal to 
that of Sir John Moore. We take the liberty of 
suggesting the wisdom of representing the poet in 
his robes as Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow :—it is rare for such men to acquire 
such honours; and, in contesting for them, to 
surpass wealth and rank. 

Siras Bentiey’s Lustre VARNiIsH.—Many 
months ago, some samples of this varnish were 
forwarded to us—accompanied by a circular, bear- 
ing testimony to its merits, signed by Shee, P.R.A. ; 
Leslie, R.A.; Etty, R.A.; and J. D. Hardi 
authorities quite sufficient to establish the excel- 
lence of the article. Our own experiments fully 
sustained the impression we had received; but 
we ape it our duty to send it for the opinion 
of Mr. Pyne—who at once submitted it to all 
needful tests except that of time. But that test it 
has now also obtained. Mr. Pyne, having waited 
some six months, states as follows :—‘* The porce- 
lain lustre varnish well merits the title given to it, 
if only from the circumstance that it bears out 
with a perfect lustre, when applied in even a small 

uantity. As all highly-polished surfaces, from 
the varnished picture up to the hardest marble, 
and even the diamond itself, are in some - 
ticular states of atmosphere subject to ‘ chill’ or 
‘bloom,’ we can never hope to have an 
like a varnish entirely free from it ; though I think, 
from my — experience, that your porcelain 
lustre is less susceptible to ‘bloom’ than most 
other varnishes.” 

THE PARTHENON.—Two models of this splendid 
temple have been executed by R. C: Lucas, Esq., 
the sculptor, in the Eritish Museum, where they 
may be seen. One exhibd:ts the edifice in its ruin- 
ous state, as left by the Venetians, after they bé- 
sieged the Acropolis of Athens, in 1687, under 
Morosini. The Turks had established a powder 
ie in the cella, which was exploded by a 
shell thrown in by the ers. The other model 
is a restoration to its perfect state, in so far as 
authority affords support. After having applied 
himself to the relics of the immortal Phidias, Mr. 
’ 
, 


Lucas has had recourse to the drawings of 
and then to the works of Stuart and Rerett, hick 
for their elaborate accuracy, are d ing of every 
attention. It has been the p e of Mr. Lueas 
to study deeply the works of Phidias, to imbibe 
from them his spirit, and penetrate his schemes 
of composition. The reconstruction of the eastern 
pediment been a problem which many have 
ae to themselves for solution, as Quatremere 
e Quincy, Lasieri, and others; but, —- > 
none of these are so beautifully harmonious as 
arrangement of Mr. Lucas, who places, of course, 
Zeus in the centre, seated on his throne of 
and by his side stood Minerva with all her attri- 
butes, and on the other side, Juno, near whom is 
Neptune, to whom the corresponding on 
the other side is Vulcan with his axe, as an 
attendant on him, Ilithia, the goddess who pre- 
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sides over parturition. Near to Neptune, on the 
other side, are Hermes, Ceres, and Proserpine ; 
and after [lithia come Apollo and Latona. This 
arrangement fills the blank which appears in 
Carrey’s drawing of the pediment, and is the re- 
sult of much thought, research, and inquiry. Be- 
sides the restoration of this iment, Mr. Lucas 
has placed in the interiof of his model the statue 
of Minerva, having thus supplied, according to 
the best authorities, two of the six deeply in- 
teresting subjects of inquiry in connexion with 
this temple; the remaining four, therefore, are— 
the architectural restoration of the interior, the 
missing metopes, the deficient portions of the 
frieze of the cella, the devices on the shields, and 
the polychromatic adjuncts to the temple. These 
models are twelve feet by six, and must be deeply 
interesting to every artist and scholar. 

Pustic Burtpinc Depicatep To ArRtT.—A 
statement is put forth by a contemporary to the 
effect, “‘ that a certain number of the various as- 
sociations for np 5 and encouragement 
of Art, established in the metropolis, conscious 
of their imperfect attitude before the public for 
want of rooms fitted to the dignity and interest of 
their objeets, in which they can hold their meetings 
and transact their business, have determined to 
associate themselves for the purchase or erection 
of a suitable building.” e should earnestly 
rejoice to confirm this rumour; for w':‘ch, how- 
ever, we are apprehensive there is no good ground. 
The members of the Institute of the Fine Arts 
are, indeed, endeavouring to collect moneys for 
such a purpose—but with limited chances of suc- 
cess ; although they will, no doubt, be, ere long, 
enabled to remove to ‘‘ more suitable premises” 
than those they now occupy in Newman-street. 

THe MS. or Gray’s Evecy has been re- 
cently sold by auction—and brought no less a sum 
than £100. The purchaser is understood to be 
Mr. Penn, of Stoke Pogis, a descendant of the 
immortal man who founded Pennsylvania. Stoke 
Pogis Church is said to have been “the scene’”’ 
of the ‘‘ Elegy’”—and in that country churchyard 
lie the poet’s ashes. ‘‘ Gray,’’ according to a con- 
temporary, ‘‘ bequeathed his books and manu- 
scripts to Mason, the poet, his friend, executor 
and biographer. Mason, it appears, bequeathe 
them to his curate, a Mr. Bright; and by Mr. 
Bright’s sons they have been dispersed.” 

HE Fine ARTs AND THE ARTS INDUSTRIAL. 
—In the annual report of the ‘Société Libre des 
Beaux Arts,” by M. Galimard, we find the fol- 
lowing passage,—embodying opinions we have 
ourselves expressed more than once in reference 
to our own Industrial Art :—‘* When we compare 
our industry with that of the ancients, we are 
astonished at the differences made apparent by 
such comparison. Ancient Industrial Art is so 
confounded with Art itself that it is difficult to 
draw a distinction. The most beautiful vases, 
like the most beautiful amphore, are contempo- 
raneous with the most admirable statues; and the 
best productions of secondary Art appeared at the 
same time that the genius of Phidias and Praxi- 
teles executed the sublime works that will ever 
remain our models of excellence. On the contrary, 
modern industry would seem to separate itself 
from that Art which alone can sustain and guide 
it; and, while seeking for itself a fatal distinction, 
it seems to forget the immutable laws of the beau- 
tiful. It is not uncommon to see all kinds of 
ornament confounded together without regard to 
propriety. The incontestable superiority of the 
ancients has its origin in the principles on which 
they worked. The Greeks religiously observed 
the laws of the beautiful; it therefore follows that 
a general character of propriety and beauty dis- 
—— the productions of ancient Art.” 

MATEUR DraMatic PeRPORMANCE.—A plan 
is on foot—suggested, no doubt, by the recently 
successful experiment of Messrs. Dickens, 
Jerrold, and other gentlemen—for performing a 
play, the parts to be sustained by artists,—the 
proceeds to go to augment the funds of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Fund. We have serious 
doubts as to the policy of such a procedure; it re- 
sults, too often, from a morbid appetite for 
notoriety ; unless the business be remarkably well 


done (2s it undoubtedly was in the instance referred 
to), it does no service to any party concerned ; 
and to obtain an important sum for the charity is 
no easy matter—unless (as in the case quoted) 
some peculiar prestige accompanies the perform- 
ance,—and ‘a Prince’? makes one among the 





“friendly” auditors. Wedonot wish to be under- 
stood as now giving an opinion on the subject ; 
to do so would remature; there may be such 
arrangements made, and a promise of ability so 
great, as to more than justify the attempt by 
affording a guarantee against failure; and our own 
- a on the subject may be consequently 
changed. 

THE CONVALESCENT,— We have received several 
letters from correspondents desirous to obtain 
some information rare the painting by Mul- 
ready—engraving by Doo, for the subscribers to 
the Art-Union of London. It was, we believe, 
painted by Mulready some fifteen years ago; it 
exhibits a convalescent soldier, with his arm in a 
sling, sitting on a bench outside the hospital ; his 
wife supports his still weakly frame ; a young child 
leans on her lap; while two boys in the oauned 
are wrestling—full of health and strength. The 
subject is by no means painful; for it gives as- 
surance of returning vigour: the wounded soldier 
is recovering; he has done his duty; and his 
country is not ungrateful. It is called ‘The Con- 
valescent from Waterloo’—the latter phrase being 
a recent addition, rendered necessary, perhaps, 
because a print entitled ‘The Conyalescent’ os 
been lately published. As a painting, the work is 
one of the finest thi in modern Art; it is one 
that does honour to the country ;—a deeply inte- 
resting theme rendered by the hand and mind of 
veritable genius. Mr. Doo, is beyond question, the 
first British historical engraver. We may, there- 
fore, reasonably calculate on obtaining a print of 
real value. 

Paris.—An experiment in the way of exhibition 
is about to take place here which it is expected 
will at once attract, not only the entire body of 


the art, but alsothe é/ite of Parisian society. Amain |. 


purpose of this anxiously expected event is, to 
make the public acquainted with pictures to which 
~~ are strangers: as ‘The Death of Marat,’ by 
L. David, and some works of Prud’hon, to whose 
names will be added those of Ingres, A. Scheffer, 
Horace Vernet, and some others of celebrity. The 
committee of direction assemble thrice a week at the 
house of M. Duval le Camus the elder. The lo- 
cality for this reunion has been determined upon, 
and nothing is neglected to give to this experi- 
ment such an interest as shall render such fétes 
popular. 

HE BERMONDSEY ALTAR-PIECE.—Mr. Wood, 
who it will be remembered was the successful can- 
didate in this competition, has completed his 
work, which is now about to be conveyed to its 
destination. The picture is of course an upright, 
and of 25 ft. in height; it may therefore be under- 
stood that no work of such magnitude can be seen 
in any ordinary studio; but as an altar-piece, and 
in a favourable light, the high merit of the picture 
will be strikingly apparent. The artist in 
nowise departed from the sketch, save to the 
manifest advantage of the picture ; the size of the 
figures is in a slight degree relatively changed ; 
the shaded portions are deepened, and the whites 
more judiciously warmed to harmonize with the 
flood of glorious light in the upper part of the com. 
position, which is most effectively separated from 
the lower part, by the substantial manner in which 
the Apostles are painted. The description of the 
ascent of the Saviour in celestial glory, and the 
expression of the awe and wonder of the disci- 
ples, are skilfully worked out. We cannot pass, 
without observation, the careful drawing of the 
extremities of the figures ; the work does the artist 
high credit. 

HE WELLINGTON TEesTIMONIAL.—This work 
is now so far advanced, that it is expected 
in a month the parts will be ready to be put 
together. Many circumstances have led us to 
watch with much interest the progress of this 
hyper-colossal statue, from the culties to 
be encountered in casting such enormous masses 
as those of which it is composed. We have 
noticed in our Journal the parts that have 
been finished. On the recent casting of the 
fore half of the horse, 20 tons of metal were 
melted ; and in the course of running it into the 
mould a leakage took place to the amount of six 
tons, by which accident a portion of the breast 
of the horse was left imperfect. This defect has 
been, however, most ingeniously remedied, by 
making another mould on the part deficient, 
which being re-cast is screwed in its place, leaving 
a space of about half an inch between the edges 
all round. The new portion is then burnt into 





its place: that is, the space between the edges is 
carefully filled up with molten metal, with which 
the two edges become fused, and the part is left 
as perfect as if no accident had occurred. This, 
it must be observed, is a process demanding the 
utmost care, and so much so that not more than 
six inches can be burnt in at once, for which pur- 

ose 100 pounds of metal are fused. This process 

as been entirely conducted by English workmen ; 
the foreign casters failed in their attempts to 
repair the insufficiency. This portion of the 
horse is still in the pit, where the seams and the 
surfaces are being worked down. hind 
half of the horse, which has been for some time 
entirely finished, Mr. Wyatt, a few days ago, 
entertained a party of eight e sub- 
scription for this statue amounts to £30,000,— 
the | ean sum that has ever been devoted to any 
similar work. 

Burrorp’s PANORAMA OF Rovugn.—The point 
from which this view of the ancient city of Rouen 
is taken, is the stone bridge, whence is obtained 
an extensive view of quays, the more remote 

arts of the city, the river, the suburbs, and the 

istant heights; and among the Poy vom objects 
from this point of view are the towers of the 
Cathedral and of the principal churches, the Hill 
of St. Catherine, the bronze statue of Corneille, 
the suspension bridge, &c. &c. The best posi- 
tion has assuredly been chosen for the most 
extensive and, at the same time, the most satisfac- 
tory view of the city that can be obtained. It is the 
modern portion of the city; but we see here and 
there one of those ancient wooden-framed houses 
for which Normandy and, above all, Rouen is so 
famous, contrasting with the modern buildings 
which extend along the quays. The water is 

ainted with the usual success which attends 

r. Burford in this part of his works: it is 
wonderfully transparent and flowing. The river 
is crowded with craft and boats; but, after 
the perfect identity of the locality, it is the 
figures that tell us where we are. A Norman, 
when mounted, is recognisable in any quarter of 
the globe, and nothing can be more characteristic 
—more perfectly successful—than the figures ; the 
action of the Norman horse seen here and there it 
is impossible to mistake. We would look behind 
those ranges of Parisian-looking buildings for the 
crumbling old mansions which we know are there ; 
this panorama, in short, is a brief visit to Rouen 
without the annoyances of commissionaires an 
the trouble of passports. 

Tue Enouisu AcaApeMy At Romr.—We ad- 
verted, in the last number of the Ant-UNIoN, to 
the present state and prospects of this Academy, 
and have much satisfaction in announcing a con- 
tribution to its funds of £10 from the Liverpool 
Academy—the first, we believe, of the provincial 
institutions that have contributed anything to the 
aid ofso valuable a school. It is most earnestly to 
be hoped that a sufficient sum will shortly be raised 
to keep the veep open during the entire year. 
To the advantages of this school we again earnestly 
call the attention of our metropolitan institutions 
connected with Art, as also that of the provincial 
academies, in order to the imitation of so worthy 
an example as that of the artists of Live l. 

Richarp Westmacotr, Esq., F.R.S. and 
R.A., has delivered, during the months of No- 
vember and December, a course of six lectures on 
Sculpture, at the London Institution. 

Monument to SovurHeyY.—A monument to 
the memory of Robert Southey is in progress of 
erection at Bristol Cathedral—the funds for de- 
fraying which have been raised by subscription. 
We shall rejoice to know that the major part of 
the sum necessary—and that it was a liberal one— 
was furnished by the poet’s fellow-citizens. 

Roya, AcapemMy.—At a meeting of the mem- 
bers, on the 10th of December, Sir Martin Archer 
Shee was re-elected (unanimously) President ; and 
the other officers remain Sere Upon the 
new Council were elected W. Etty, A. Cooper, 
C. Baily, and C. Landseer, Esqrs. 

PuorocRarHic Mrniaturges.—Some months 
since we took occasion favourably to notice the 
vast improvements which M. Claudet and his co- 

jutor, M. Mansion, had made in their method of 

ing portraits by the pe: from what 
we then saw we felt assured that n but 
colour was wanting to perfect the work, and pro- 
duce veritable “likenesses.” This difficulty has 
at length been overcome by an ingenious process 
which M. Mansion has, with much labour and skill, 
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recently brought to bear on the subject—yet a 
sbthed so simple that any one possessing a 
tolerable knowledge of drawing and ren may 
uire it. The portrait, having taken in 
the usual manner by thocamers, to afterwards traced 
on a ma’ M. Mansion, which may 
then be printed on, both expeditiously and easily. 
We saw the well-known picture of the Duke of 
Ww coloured in = —— = bearing all 
the appearance of a highly-finis miniature. 
This invention we consider highly important to the 
artist and amateur, who, by it, are enabled to ob- 
tain an exact representation in form and colour of 
any object ee wish to delineate : for it applies 
ually to landscapes and architecture, as to figures. 
We likewise saw similar examples of successful 
treatment of the Talbotype portraits, wherein the 
dark observable on the features are made 
wonderfully subservient to colour. A large amount 
of public patronage will assuredly follow this new 
and interesting style of Art. M. Claudet has re- 
cently produced some Daguerreotype portraits of 
remarkable size and lifelike character. 


Saves or THE Montu.—There is nothing worth 
noticing hitherto excepting a sale on the 13th ult., 
by Messrs. Christie and Manson. A portion con- 
sisted of the collection of a gentleman of fortune, 
resident in Yorkshire, lately deceased, which he 
had gathered entirely from picture-dealers during 
a tour in Italy. By his will he bequeathed twelve 
of these pictures to the National Gallery, the 
trustees of which declined accepting the bequest. 
The prices varied from a few shillings up to £5 and 
£10. Three alone brought a trifle beyond £20. 
They fell back again into similar hands—again to 
deceive similar arnateurs. We hope to be favoured 
by a friend of the deceased collector with the 
amount of prices he gave for the precious rubbish, 
which, of course, bore some of the most exalted 
names in Italian Art. We shall startle our readers 
not a little when we contrast the buying with the 
selling. 

— 


EXPOSITION OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 
BROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Tuts Exhibition was opened to the public on Mon- 
day, the 22nd, and has excited great attention, not 
y from its novelty, but on aecountof its intrinsic 
merits. We have already announced our intention 
of devoting an extra number of our Journal to the 
description of this first attempt to get up an Ex- 
position of the progress of Ornamentation as 
applied to the Industrial Arts in England, which 
we intend to illustrate most profusely, neither 
sparing labour nor expense in rendering full 
ustice to the merit of the contributions. We may 
state that, though in extent and variety the 
Manchester Exposition cannot be compared with 
any of the great displays on the Continent, it 
nevertheless contains articles of great merit in 
textile fabrics, porcelain, the precious metals, 
electro-plated goods, carved wood, stamped leather, 
papier maché, &c. The prize designs of the pupils 
of the School exhibit creditable proofs of progress ; 
and, though the printed patterns of mousselines, 
chintzes, and furniture-cottons are far from 
realizing our notions of perfection, they are indis- 
putably far in advance of the patterns which were 
prevalent in Lancashire a very few years ago. 
Although the Exposition was opened on the 
day appointed, all the goods intended for display 
had not arrived; and we, therefore, shall not 
anticipate our intended description by an enume- 
ration of the articles: it would necessarily be im- 
rfect. We must, however, in justice to the 
ommittee of Management, declare they have 
exhibited equal taste and skill in availing them- 
selves of the capabilities of the beautiful building 
which has been placed at their disposal; the stalls 
are well arranged, and the articles on them very 
aatasety grouped. We intend to give engravings 
of the saloons, as well as of the best articles dis- 
played, so as to render our description not only 
—_— and catalogue, but also a historic record, 
ich may afford important aid to those who may 
subsequently engage in the getting up of similar 
Expositions. 
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REVIEWS. 


Tue Cans. From Paintings by R. R. M‘Iay, 
with Descriptive Letterpress by James LoGAn. 
Published by Messrs. ACKERMANN. 


The first volume, containing twelve parts, of this 
truly interesting’ work, is completed ; and its 
authors have acquitted themselves thus far in a 
manner to afford such an authority as shall here- 
after be definitive on all matters of clan cos- 
tume: for the purpose is to illustrate the varie- 
ties of the garb, not only according to modern, 
but also ancient appointment. An authentic 
and accurate work on this subject has long been 
a desideratum, for we know of none which could 
be appealed to with perfect confidence ; even many 
sources which would seem to challenge unlimited 
reliance abound with errors on the most import- 
ant points of the subject. The costume of the 
Gael has been a subject of inquiry and interest, 
not only to the Sassenach, but also to the stranger ; 
and its spirit and niceties it is impossible to con- 
vey by letterpress only: we accordingly find in 
Mr. M‘Ian’s impersonations, careful full-length 
studies from the different clans, brought forward 
in such a manner as to have in every case the 
costume most distinctly defined, insomuch that 
we may justly call this gentleman 
“ The tongue o’ the trump to them a’.” 


For any other than a clansman this undertaking 
would have presented incalculable difficulties. It 
is not merely necessary that the artist be a Scots- 
man, but more—he must be a Gael; and hence 
the advantages with which Mr. M‘Ian has un- 
dertaken his quota of the work, the accuracy 
of which is such, that the colours of the tartan 
and the arrangement of the entire costume are 
acknowledged by each clan respectively. There 
may be many costumes more theatrical, but there 
are none more picturesque, more graceful, or 
better adapted for the utilities of an active and ad- 
venturous life than that of the Gael, whose equip- 
ment as a peculiar and ancient costume is more 
extensively known to the world than any other, 
through those of our gallant regiments who have 
caused it to be respected in all parts of the globe. 
No pains are spared for the sake of accuracy in all 
the minor appointments—such research being in 
some degree connected with the ‘ antiquarian | 
trade.” We hear much of sundries, for which we 
have a deep veneration, and which the mavis of 
Scotland, in the same manner that Goldsmith 
spoke of “‘ Correggios and stuff,” designates as 
“a fouth o’ auld nick-nackets, 
Rusty airn caps an jinglin jackets, 
Wad haud the Lothians three in tackets, 
A towmont gude. 
And parritch-pats and auld saut-backets, 
Before the flood.” 


The descriptive og a is not, of course, a 
detailed history of each clan, but sufficiently so for 


general interest, and for a work of this kind. The 
origin of the clan is given, when it can be, with 
accuracy ascertained, the most interesting phases 
of its fortunes are noticed, and a mass of deeply 
interesting matter is thus brought forward. This 
account of the sept terminates with its armorial 
insignia—a description of the badge worn in the 
bonnet, with all the jealousy of the first Plantage- 
net, or our border friend Christie of the Clint-hill ; 
the gathering cry of the clan is also given, and 
the distinctive tartan of each house and its followers 
faithfully painted. The figures afford every variety, 
from the richly-attired chief to the most humbly- 
habited clansman, the great purpose being truth; 
and all these figures are, from this circumstance 
not less than from the style and execution, highl 
interesting, and many extremely elegant, tomtad.- 
ing us worn f of those Highland gentlemen who 
Justa hundred years ago drank to the King, lifting 
significantly their glasses “‘ over the water”—like 
the Jacobite visitor to the peaceably-disposed Edin- 
burgh citizen, in “ Redgauntlet.”’ Such a work as 
or e Clans” has been much wanted, and all who 
seek information on the subject cannot consult 
any that will so readily and surely afford all 
necessary information. 





PorMS AND Pontes. Published by Jamus 
- URNS. 

This is a collection of bailads, songs, and other 

poems, accompanied by one hendret illustrations 

on wood, by artists already highly distinguished | 


| mulated research 
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in this and other departments of _ Art. _ These 
richly-illustrated books come forth in rapid sue- 
cession—a new and beautiful race in the history of 
Art and Literature. The annuals were the first 
legends and pictures that became at once popular 
among ourselves ; and the taste extended to en- 
tire Europe. These are superseded in a great 
degree, but the passion for illustration still con- 
tinues ; hence, a result which must be eminently 
beneficial to our school of Art; and this bene- 
fit is already strikingly apparent. The nume- 
rous beautiful designs in this collection leave 
but one feeling of regret: it is that they are, 
in many cases, far beyond the merits of the 
verse they accompany. We could have wished 
that the collection had been entirely national, 
for there is no lack of unillustrated national 
poetry. Among the first of these engravings 
we find two by Dyce, accompanying a poem 
entitled “Lady Mary.” The first represents 
Lady Mary in death; in the other she is seen 
ascending to heaven. The purity and tender- 
ness of these two figures cannot be s sed. A 
few lines, entitled “‘ The Death of the Brave,” are 
powerfully and pathetically illustrated by two draw- 
ings by F. R. Pickersgill, the upper one showing the 
tomb of the Brave, at which two figures— Honour as 
a pilgrim, and Freedom as a hermit—are lamenti 
the departed. Beneath is seen a vault, in whic 
are beheld the dead lying in the mail in which they 
died. ‘The Boatie Rows” is accompanied by an 
admirably-drawn seaside view by C. H. Weigall ; 
and H. C. Selous illustrates the Battle of Flodden 
(from “Marmion’’) with great skill and effect. 
This composition occupies almost the entire ‘ 
showing a méiée, in which all the figures are cha- 
racterized by infinite spirit. Cumnor Hall is illus- 
trated by J. C. Horsley; there are two drawings, 
in the first of which appear Leicester and hi 
Countess, and the second shows the latter despair- 
ing in her solitude. ‘The English Merchant 
and the Saracen Lady ’’ supplies, to E. Corbould, 
subject-matter for many compositions of very high 
merit. ‘Iwo very elegant drawings accompan 
“The Nightingale :” they are in the garden-land- 
scape style; the objects are omens and 
effectively put together, and the whole execution, 
engraving as well as drawing, extremely careful. 
Two are contributed by C. H. Weigall, from 
“Abra, or the Georgian Sultana,” upon which 
every care has been exerted; and an exquisite 
marine subject—a three-decker staggering under 
a press of sail—is supplied by E. Duncan, from 
“Admiral Collingwood.” <A beautiful page is 
given by Franklin, from the story of “‘ The 
Glove :”’ it is a piece of composition amply sup- 
porting the reputation of the artist for this kind 
of illustration. ‘The Bucket”’ is illustrated by 
Creswick, and ‘*The Village Stile’’ by Cope, in 
a manner amply worthy of the celebrity of these 
gentlemen. The pages of this beautiful volume 
are lavishly ornamented with flowers, foliage, 
and arabesque, of the richest character. The il- 
lustrations cannot be too highly lauded; besides 
the names of the artists mentioned, there are also 
contributions by F. W. Topham, H. J. Towns- 
end, J. Tenniel, jun., R. Redgrave, A.R.A., &e. 
We repeat, we could have wished that such talent 
and power had been employed on a work strictly 
national. It had also, even as it is, been im- 
proved by introductory notices to many of the 
poems, for which there is abundant scope. 


| Tue Scuoor. Painted by Sir Davin WiLkiE. 


Engraved by Joun Burner. Publisher, Alder- 

man Moon. 
This is advertised as “the last great work of Sir 
David Wilkie ;” it is pleasant to find it so direct a 
reminiscence of his earliest style. For, notwith- 
standing the merit of his sketches and pictures, 
Spanish and Egyptian,—it was to his intimacy with 

ature at home that we trace his power—knowing 
that hence he derived his fame, because here was 
the secret of his influence over the universal heart. 
Mr. Burnet, Wilkie’s constant friend, in a brief 
pamphlet which introduces this print, informs us 
that the painter had been employed upon it, oc- 
casionally, for above twenty years—touching upon 
it now and then, when in “ the mood,” and always 
looking forward to rendering it the most perfect of 
his productions :— 

““* The School’ was to be his last great work ; the aceu- 
‘ rch of a long life of attentive observation. 
He did not live, unhappily, to complete what he had 
brought so near completion; but public approbation, and 
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the price it brought at a public auction, and the still 
higher price that it has since been sold for, have more 
than justified his choice.” 

The subject is one of surpassing interest; it is 
almost impossible to treat it without producing 
effect ; in the hands even of a mediocre painter it 
always “tells ;”” but here Wilkie was most his own 
master; the theme was after his own heart; in 
this case failure was out of the question. He has 
given us, therefore, a capital reading of a village 
school,—with not much that is original, certainly, 
but with ——- perfect. It is happily de- 
scribed in the pamphlet referred to :—‘‘ The whole 
history of a morning in a village school may be 
read in this picture. Some have said, and some 
are saying, their lessons; some are clever, some 
stupid; some at work, some asleep; others at 
play, and some at mischief. By choosing a country 
school, where boys and girls are educated together, 
he has been able to add the great charm of beauty 
and variety to his composition.”” Unhappily the 
painter did not live to complete this picture; but 
the loss is in a degree compensated for by the fact 
that the engraving is the work of Mr. Burnet. No 
other artist could have finished the task—which 
required so many rare and peculiar qualities. 
Upon this point Mr. Burnet may best speak for 
himself: he says, with truth :—‘* What Wilkie did 
not live to complete on canvas, I have been 
enabled to complete in my engraving, from the 
numerous studies for this fine picture which Sir 
David left behind him. I have had every assist- 
ance from the associates of Wilkie; his studies 
and sketches have been placed at my disposal; 
and I feel I have wrought with a wish to render 
full justice to one of the last labours of my deceased 
friend, from whose works I have made so many 
engravings.’’ We have thus an admirable work of 
Art; full of force and character. Mr. Burnet has 
not essayed over-refinement ; his main object has 
been to carry out the views of the painter by a 
close adherence to his style and a full entering 
into his purpose. The print is one that cannot 
fail to be popular: it is an acquisition of no ordi- 
nary value to the artist ; while, from the interest of 
the subject and its truth of treatment, it will be 
sure to gratify all lovers of Art. 

Her MAJesty THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. Painted 
by Joun PartripGe. Engraved by G. Doo. 
His Roya HicHNess Prince ALBERT. Painted 

by JoHn Partriper. Engraved by J. H. 

Ropinson. Publisher, Alderman Moon. 
These additions to an already large store of por- 
traits of the Sovereign and her estimable Consort 
will be welcome acquisitions to very many of the 
Queen’s subjects. The pictures were not among our 
favourites ; they exhibited little or no evidence of 
power; the artist, no doubt, did his utmost; the 
chance was a mighty one for him; but the result 
was to show that, although he could paint very 
creditably, and produce works much above medio- 
crity, he could supply no evidence of genius. He 
has, however, been singularly fortunate in falling 
into the hands of the two great engravers of the 
country; fame has thus been lent to him; his 
name will be in consequence a part of the his- 
tory of Art. As engravings, the works before us 
demand the highest praise ; they exhibit force and 
refinement ; the style, in each, is vigorous, yet 
delicate : they are, in short, line engravings of the 
first order of merit. And, although we cannot 
describe the portraits in terms of praise so unre- 
stricted, we may readily admit their title to public 
favour—not only because they are good likenesses, 
but because—considered as mere portraits—they 
convey most agreeable impressions of the illus- 
trious originals. The portrait of the Queen is 
beyond doubt the best of the two. The Prince 
stands too obviously to be looked at: his elabo- 
rately garnished regimentals seem too tight for 

race ; and a most odious effect is produced by the 

ong streamer that issues from his hussar. hat. 
That of the Queen is a more agreeable portrait: 
the pose is easy, and it has been evidently finished 
with great care. On the whole, however, these 
portraits cannot be considered as supplying that 
which every loyal subject wente--eetidog and 
pleasant resemblances of the Sovereign, and one 
who is only next to her in the hearts of a people. 

Tue Departure or La Frevr. Painted by 

E. M. Warp. In Lithography by J. 8. Tem- 

PLETON. Published by the Art-Union of London. 
This is an experiment on the part of the Society— 
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and a very satisfactory one. The Committee con- 
sider it their duty to aid in advancing every class 
and order of British Art ;—and they have not ne- 
glected lithography. Hitherto, the lithographic 
draughtsmen of Germany and France have greatly 
surpassed us; except, perhaps, in landscape— 
Haghe, Harding, and a few others have achieved 
so much excellence in this department as to have 
rendered groundless all apprehension that we may 
be considered inferior ; but in history we are griev- 
ously behind hand; the reason being obvious —on 
the Continent the task of placing drawings on the 
stone has been confided to artists ; in England it 
has too often been the work of a mechanic hand; 
who produced a cold, lifeless—and comparatively 
worthless—copy of the original. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the Art-Union of London came to the 
rescue; Mr. Templeton had exhibited proof of his 

ability by the highly meritorious execution of a 

few fancy portraits; the Committee placed in his 

hands, upon liberal terms, the fine picture by 

Ward, of which we have here a valuable copy. The 

ainting was among the leading attractions of the 
xhibition of 1844: it went far to establish the 
reputation of one of the most promising-—and 
rising—artists of the day; the subject is familiar 
to oll vies anh the story is told with admirable 
truth and feeling. Asan example of lithography, 
it will rank high ; as compared with works hitherto 
roduced in England, it is a very great advance. 
e cannot, indeed, describe it as a very near ap- 
proach to the issues of the German lithographic 
press ; but it is, at all events, an achievement for 
us,—one that, while it extends the artist’s fame, 
will be accepted as a pledge of still better things 
tocome. ‘Taken altogether—with reference to the 
subject and the manner of its execution—it is the 
work that will be preferred above all previous pub- 
lications of the Art-Union of London. Assuredly 

a good lithographic print is of more value than a 

mediocre line engraving. 

PANORAMA OF OxFoRD, FROM Tit Roor or 
THE BopieIAN Liprary. London: Lone- 
MAN and Co, 

The beauty of Oxford is so generally allowed by 

foreigners, as well as Englishmen, that it may 

justly be considered as our finest city. The eve 
never wearies in looking at its colleges and halls, 
which are ever-varied, ever-new, as the spectator 
shifts his position. A first walk up the High- 
street is an event never to be forgotten: the 
palatial homes of learning crowd the scene, and 
ensure an admiration which remains for after years. 
There is no single spot in Oxford more central 
than the Library, from whose roof the present view 
is obtained, and none which commands so entirely 
the panorama. From thence 
* Towers, pinnacles, and temples lie 
All open to the air and to the sky;” 

and the eye roams uninterruptedly, from one 
college to another, in a quick succession of grati- 
fication. But, as all such pleasures are short- 
lived, it is a great home-gratification to be enabled 
thus to revisit and dwell upon a scene so 
beautiful,—to have it, in all its summer beauty, 
brought to our winter hearth, where we may 
linger uninterruptedly and at our ease. The de- 
tails of all the buildings are carefully given; and 
there is a singular truthfulness in this elaborate 
and well-executed panorama that must insure its 
welcome reception by all who would wish to pre- 
serve a remembrance of this home of learning. 

Tue Book or Common Prayer ILLUMINATED. 

Murray, London. 
This elaborately-embellished work reaches com- 
pletion. In its style of ornament it is varied and 
unique; but where there is so much it would be 
impossible to expect that all should be perfect or 
equally good. To our taste, some of the borders 
and side-pieces are heavy and bad; and we must 
confess a general dislike to the heavy red initial 
letters. It is singular how entirely the mind of 

Owen Jones, who has designed them, is imbued 

with the remembrance of the Alhambra: every- 

thing he does is in that taste, and he might 
certainly have spared himself the trouble of lookin 

at old missals, as the advertisement of this boo 

assures us he has; as they are only resemblances of 
their ornaments in shape and adaptation. For 
this we do not blame the artist: he is the more 
unfettered, and has certainly produced as many 

Eastern designs as could have originated in the 





great taste and elegance ; and the borders around 
the calendar are exceedingly tasteful and appro- 
priate—the most so of the series. The figure- 
subjects are almost entirely after the old masters, 
or the German school; there are, however, four 
by a modern English artist, J.C. Horsley, worthily 
engraved on wood by the veteran John Thompson, 
who has earned his laurels by the labour of man 
years, and who is still unrivalled. The boo 
altogether, for illustration, paper, and print, is a 
credit to the English Press. 


Picturesque ANTIQUITIES OF Ipswich. Drawn 
and etched by Freperick Russet and 
Water Hacregn. Ipswich, F. Pawsey; 
London, LoNGMANs. 

We had much pleasure in noticing the commence- 

ment of this local publication ; we should have had 

more if we had found it more extended. Ipswich 
is a singularly rich town in relics of ancient do- 
mestic architecture—a sort of English Rouen— 
and, therefore, the quantity of plates included in 
the present work can do no more than present us 
with — of its characteristics. Yet are we 
truly glad to receive all our provincial friends will 
supply us; and they will possibly say, that the 
expense of doing more would hardly be defrayed _ 
by the sale such a book would obtain. The work 
is at present elegant in size and form (a large 
folio), and at a very moderate price. ‘The letter- 
press is brief, but it is good, and always to the 
purpose; and there are eighteen etchings,—all 
age the works of local artists: so that the book 
is, altogether, a creditable example to other towns 
to “ go and do likewise.”” It would be well if many 
of our ancient cities possessed the same advan- 
tages in this way as Ipswich does; it isa singu- 
larly interesting town, in which fortunately reside 
many gentlemen who are fully aware of the fact, 
and are preservers of the objects of interest, which 
they, as well as strangers, value. It is painful to 
think how much has passed away, through the igno- 
rance of ‘guardian hands,” in our old cities. 

We hope the publisher of the present acceptable 

work may meet with his deserved reward in public 

patronage. 

ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 

Part 12. Smrru, London. 

This work progresses monthly, and adds to our 

knowledge of medieval Art by its specimens of 

Bible-pictures, as they came from the designer of 

former days. Many are remarkable solely for 

their age or their peculiar quaintness ; such, for in- 
stance, as ‘Moses Found by Pharaoh’s Daughter,’ 

‘The Judgment of Solomon,’ &c, Others present 

many traces of the peculiar taste in arrangement 

and invention of these old artists; and are, there- 
fore, valuable in the history of Art. The work is 








cheap, and therefore it were too much to ex “ 


the exquisite delicacy or finish of the originals to 
be preserved in these copies; yet they are fair 
average specimens of what such things are; and 
as the originals are unpurchaseable and widely 
scattered, seen only by a few antiquaries or 
favoured individuals, a collection like the present 
is useful, inasmuch as it brings these things toge- 
ther, and the series when complete will certainly 
be curious and acceptable. 

Porms, By Henry Wapswortn LonGreLLow. 
With Illustrations by D. Hunrineton. Pub- 
lished by WiLey and Purnam, 

The poems of H. W. Longfellow, which have been 

so long popular—not only with the American 

public, but with all to whom they were known,— 
constitute, as a collection, a large volume, the 
contents of which consist of ballads, translations, 
dramatic and miscellaneous poetry. One portion 
is entitled ‘‘ Earlier Poems ;’’ which were, for the 
most part, written during the college-life of the 
author, and all of them before the age of nineteen. 
‘Some of these,” says the poet, “have found 
their way into schools, and seem to be successful ; 
others lead a ae and precarious existence 
in the corners of newspapers, or have changed 
their names and run away, to seek their fortunes 
beyond sea.” Many of these beautiful poems 
have, indeed, been borne to a distance from the 
lace of their conception, and will be read with 
nfinite pleasure wherever their merits carry 
them. The volume is richly illustrated with cop- ~ 
per or steel plate engravings of subjects from 
various poems. The frontispiece is a female fig ie 


| Preciosa,’ from a dramatic composition en 


re 
th 
brain of a Moor. There are, however, some of \“ The Spanish Student,” accompanied by a vig- 
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nette, com of an effective glimpse of wooded 
plate entitled ‘ The Ruined Cathedral’ 

is as to engraving and pictorial effect, a work 


of high merit; equally so is another, ‘The Wreck 
of the Hesperus,’ in which is seen the discovery of 
the body of the skipper’s daughter cast ashore 

the storm. A figure of very high excellence 
is brought forward as ‘ Maidenhood;’ it is ad- 
mirable in feeling and expression, and engraved 
with much success. These poems merit an ex- 
tensive circulation. —— 


Tue Farry Rina. Translated from the German, 
y Joun Evwarp Taytor. Published by 
oun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
The “ Kinder und Hausmiirchen”’ of Jacob and 
Wilhelm Grimm enjoy an extensive popularity in 
Germany ; and their freshness and simplicity of 
character will secure them a welcome into what 
language soever they may be translated. This 
volume is a collection of fairy tales by the same 
authors, which have never yet been rendered into 
English. Martin Luther is not the only one who 
has said, “I would not part with the tales of 
wonder which I have kept stored up from —_ 
childhood, or which have fallen in my way throug 
life, for any gold.” This is the sentiment of many 
other great andgood men. These translations are 
simple and graceful, and are accompanied by 
=— and appropriate illustrations by Richard 
yle. — 


Tue Vinain cattep Tue Pearw. Published by 
essrs. Govurit and Visert, Paris; and Gam- 
BART, Junin, and Co., London. 
This engraving, after the very celebrated picture 
by Raffaelle, is executed in line by Narcisse Le- 
comte, with exquisite appreciation of the beauties 
of the original. The work, as is well known, com- 
prehends four figures—the Virgin and Elizabeth, 
the infant Saviour and St. John. The flesh tex- 
tutes—and they are various—are rendered with 
the finest feeling ; and the objects of the compo- 
sition defined and kept in their places in strict 
accordance with the beautiful arrangement in 
the original—the history of Which is full of inte- 
rest. The name of “ Pearl” was given to it by 

Charles V., into whose possession it came from 

the gallery of our King Charles I. When the 

Emperor beheld it he exclaimed—*“ It is a pearl” 

—or similar words, and the term has been ever 

since applied to it. In 1814, when Joseph Buona- 

parte was leaving Spain, this picture and two 
others of great value accompanied him; but the 
vehicle which contained them was captured by the 

Duke of Wellington after the battle of Vittoria. 

They were conveyed to Paris, where the Duke 

caused them to be copied, and sent back to 

Spain: these copies are, we believe, still in the 

possession of the Duke. The engraving of this 

picture was commissioned by Charles X. in 1830; 

but the execution was interrupted by the Revolu- 

tion. Again, in 1837, the work was recommenced 
Lecomte, for the house of MM. Goupil and 
ibert, and since that period the artist has 
worked at nothing else. This series of years will 
describe the labour of such a work better than any 
technical account, however lengthy; and of the 
result we have to say, that it does ample justice 
to the time bestowed. 

Scenes, Paysaces, Macurs, et Costumes pv 
Cavcase. Dessinés d’aprés Nature par le 
Prince Grecoine GaGanrine. Paris, chez A. 
Havser; London, Gamnart, Juntn, et Co. 

This interesting work is published in folio num- 

bers, and is dedicated to the Emperor Nicolas. 

Each number contains six carefully lithographed 

and coloured plates, accompanied by letterpress 

by the Count Ernest Stackelberg. the first num- 
bers, which are before us, contain only costume, 
much of whic* is highly picturesque. It is, how- 
ever, curious to observe the changes made in favour 
of Frankish attire, especially by the military popula- 
tion, by whom the frock-coat, cut and ornamented 
in various ways, seems to be much worn; and in 








the portrait of a Mingrelian Prince, even with | 
gold epaulettes. With the Turks, the adoption of | 


the fes and other changes have been compulsory ; 
but among these tribes this part of the European 
costume must be worn by preference. We may 
receive these figures generally as portraits ; and in 
many of them we cannot help remarking an affec- 
tation which they have learned directly from the 
Kussians themselves—that is, the ridiculous fashion 
of screwing in the waist to a most unnatural de- 
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ree. These costumes, however, are generally 
ighly picturesque, and the more so when strictly 
nalienal and unmixed with any European predi- 
lections. A figure habited as a Circassian soldier 
at Anapa is very effective. He wears a kind of 
purple tunic, round the breast of which are stuck, 
as usual, rows of cartridges; in front a sword, 
dagger, and long pistol hang from his belt, and his 
long musket is suspended behind; his head is 
covered with a sheepskin cap ; and from his shoul- 
ders depends an ample cloak, forming, in the 
whole, a dress highly effective, as constituted of 
broad and flowing draperies, although, perhaps, 
little adapted for such service as our soldiery is 
accustomed to. In the third number are some 
figures, showing the Armenian and Persian habit 
as seen at Erivan, which are followed by a very 
remarkable figure of a Kheysour soldier, whose 
head is protected by a skullcap of chain mail, 
which, at the sides and behind, descends to the 
back and shoulders, so as to defend the neck, re- 
sembling very much the head-gear of the period 
of the Crusades. This plate is followed by por- 
traits of several nobles, all wearing loose tunics, 
and otherwise attired in a manner approaching the 
Tartar style of dress. Another series of plates 
exhibit the Kurdish dress, which has, as yet, 
yielded none of its nationality. We have here the 
portraits of several Kurdish chiefs and other per- 
sons of distinction, exhibiting such varieties in 
the dress as are dictated by caprice; all are, never- 
theless, rich, and extremely picturesque. This 
work will form a valuable and interesting collec- 
tion of the costume of the Caucasus. e know 
of no other on the subject, equally comprehen- 
sive, and the masterly execution of the plates can- 
not fail to secure it universal approbation. 
L’EspaGNe—ARTISTIQUE ET MONUMENTELLE. 
Directeur Artistique, Don GENARO PEREZ DE 
Vitta-AmiL; Rédacteur du Texte, Don Pa- 
TRICIO DBE LA’ Escosura. Paris, Hauser; 
London, GAMBART, JUNIN, et Co. 


Of this spirited and valuable work we yave a 
lengthened notice in its early progress; and we 
recur to it with increased satisfaction, to testify to 
its undiminished excellence. Spain stands apart 
from all the European nations in the character of 
her architecture; and so abundantly rich is she in 
the venerable and regal remnants of her palmy days 
as to present to the artist an embarrassing choice 
of the picturesque. In a number before us is a 
view of a curious Arab ruin at Humanejos, the his- 
tory of which, like that of many other similar re- 
lies which abound in these kingdoms, is totally un- 
known. The Church of St. Mary of Guadalaxara 
is represented in another large plate in a succeed- 
ing number. ‘his is one of the edifices of the 
second epoch, or of the Arab style of the eleventh 
century, being built with courses of red brick 
alternating with stone—a method of building which 
the Arabs borrowed from the edifices of the lower 
empire. The remarkable feature of the structure 
is the peristyle, which is sustained by Arab co- 
lumns. This church is esteemed one of the most 
curious and interesting of the remaining examples 
of this style. The twenty-eighth number contains 
a view of ‘The Ambassadors’ Saloon in the Royal 
Palace at Madrid,’ the splendours of which are un- 
equalled by the 1 iy orgs of any other apart- 
ment in the world, having occupied the cares of 
many successive sovereigns in its embellishments. 
We notice, from its novel character and striking 
effect, one remarkable feature in the ornamentation 
of this sumptuous saloon—that is, the painting of 
the ceiling, which, aided by certain dispositions 
in the architecture, seems to bring volumes of 
clouds down to the canopy of the throne. An- 
other beautiful plate is ‘ The Interior of the Mo- 
nastery of the Parral, at Segovia,’ which is a 
valuable example of that style which constitutes 
the link between the Gothic and Renaissance. 
Among other remarkable and highly interestin 

subjects are—‘The Cathedral of oledo,’ an 

‘ The Parochial Church of St. Roman, at Toledo ;’ 
the beautiful ‘Chapel of St. Ildefonso in the Ca- 
thedral of the Archiepiscopal Palace at Alcala de 
Henares ;’ ‘The Court of Honour,’ in the same 
palace, &c. &c. This work is continued in folio 
numbers, each of which contains four views, ac- 


— by letterpress descriptions. The pia: 
are 





thographed in a masterly style, after draw- 
ings by the most talented artists in Spain. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE EXPOSITION AT MANCHESTER. 


We direct attention to an advertisement, which appears 
in our first page, from the Manchester School of Design, 
announcing that an EXPOSITION is now open in this 
great Capital of the British Manufacturing Districts. 

It is the first attempt that has been made in this 
country to emulate the example set us by several nations 
of the Continent, In other States, indeed, the work has 
been done for the Nation by the Nation; but it has ever 
been a privilege in E; to effect great public services 
by means of private enterprise—usually the combined 
energy and spirit of a few, labouring for the instruction 
and benefit of the mass. 

In no town of this kingdom could the experiment be 
more satisfactorily tried than at Manchester; to the pos- 
session of wealth, the manufacturers there add ad 
of energy in comming out a favourite project, which has 
become proverbial, and which is certainly without parallel, 
Of the success of this most noble attempt to promote the 
interests of Industrial Art in Great Britain there can be 
no doubt; in Manchester they will succeed in that which 
they resolve shall be successful. But in all parts, the ap- 
hm | has been warmly responded to: the most influential 
of our manufacturers have transmitted to the Exposition 
their rarest and most meritorious productions. The Ex- 
position will continue open probably about two months. 

We have made arrangements with the Council of the 
School of Design for a fitting Report of this Exposition ; 
which we shall illustrate by between 60 and 80 wood en- 

vings—embracing large views of the interior of the 
nstitution, in the spacious and elegant galleries of which 
it is to take place; the prize-designs of the students 
(which will be at the same time exhibited), and the best 
specimens of the several manufacturers, out of whose 
united contributions the Exposition will be formed. 

In order that sufficient space may be given to this im- 
portant subject, we shall devote to it an entire number— 
an Extra NuMBER—which we shall issue on the 15th 
of this present month of January, 

It will be necessary that Subscribers give express orders 
to their booksellers to procure this extra Number, either 
on the day of publication or with the Number for the 
month of February; as otherwise there may be danger of 
volumes for the year being incomplete. 





The complete Volume of the Art-Unton for the 
past year—1845—containing fourteen Engravings, either 
on steel or in lithography, with about 3u0 Woodcuts— 
may now be obtained, very neatly bound, by order of any 
bookseller in the kingdom. Price 15s. 

We have reprinted the Number for February (Part 77) 
—s*® that subscribers who were disappointed in obtain- 
ing that Part may now procure it, and so be enabled to 
complete the Volume for the po 1845, The January Part 
(76), which was also out of print, was reprinted some 
months ago. 

In consequence of numerous applications of parties, in 
the Provinces chiefly, who found some difficulty in getting 
the various parts of the ART-UNION properly bound, we 
have procured fitting covers of neat cloth, with an im- 
pression in gold of the design on our usual wrapper ; these 
cloth covers may be obtained by order of the Publishers, 
through any Bookseller, price each 2s. 6d. 

Our subscribers will be good enough to bear in mind 
that, although our advertisements have very largely in- 
creased during the year, our ‘pages have increased in pro- 
portion; we have each month given an extra half sheet, 
sometimes more; and we have now announced our inten- 
tion to print regularly three sheets and half, instead of 
three sheets. The advertising, therefore, cannot be 
considered to trench on the general reader; but, in point 
of fact, our advertisements are usually “news” of the most 
important character. 

It is necessary to inform advertisers that, to ensure 
insertion, advertisements must be sent to the Office on, 
or before, the 25th of each month; we are now printing 
a large proportion of the Number “ by hand.” 

We shall, ere long, be enabled to issue with the ArT- 
UNION, by the courtesy and liberality of Fox Talbot, Esq., 
an example of the “* TALBoTyre.” There are thousands 
who, although they have heard much concerning this 
important and interesting discovery, have not yet been 
enabled to obtain an actual specimen. We shall, of © 
course, accompany this example—which will be carefully 
mounted—with a history of the Art, and descriptive de- 
tails of the process. 

We are preparing to accompany each ber of the 
Art-UNION, during the year 1846, with a fine engra on 
steel or in lithography. In many instances these ts 
will be produced expressly for our Journal, and published 
exclusively there; in others, they will be selections from 
published works. But in all cases the prints will be of 
choice character—valuable as fine works of Art. 

We shall study by every means in our power to aug- 
ment the interest and value of our Journal in proportion 
to its increased, and increasing, circulation; _——s 
neither labour nor expense to render it worthy the ex- 
tensive patronage it has received. 

The February Number of the Ant-Un1on will contain 
one of the prints from “ Finden’s Beauties of the Poet 
Moore” ; and also an example of “ Parquetage,” printed 
in chromo-lithography—six colours. 

Proof impressions on India paper of the print which 
accompanies this Number—‘ Science Trimming the Lamp 
of Life’—may be obtained of the Publishers, any 
bookseller, price 3s. 














